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The technical story for non-technical people 


Ten million knobs are turned ... and every night more than half Britain 
is taking part in one of the most complicated marvels of the century. 
Behind the scenes an intricate pattern of engineering skills is at wort, 
for no other leisure activity requires such continuing and complex 
contributions by skilled men. 

In a few exhilarating, exciting years television has grown up. It is a 
story of improvisation and flair, of the marriage of artistic and engin- 
eering techniques. Cameras and control rooms—studios and outside 
broadcasts—research and technical conjuring—it is all here, in this 
generously illustrated book. 5. 


METHUEN 


HOW Tv 
WORKS 


COMMENTARY 


I aM wRiTING in the middle of a course in which I am teaching 
‘Methods of Adult Education’ in the University of British Columbia. 
It is like living in a glass house without any certificate as to the 
quality of the glass. We are largely concerned with the application 
of findings from individual and group psychology to the processes 
of adult learning. Put in such terms it sounds the kind of thing 
about which people engaged in adult education in Britain have 
considerable reservations, But just because it is, in the best sense, an 
adult class I am finding it an exhilarating experience. My fifteen 
students need very little encouragement to submit theory to the 
rigorous test of workability in imperfect situations. We are an 
interesting assembly: for Night School Directors and Instructors read 
Evening Institute Principals and Teachers. This is the main com- 
ponent but we have a high school teacher preparing himself for an 
early departure to Sarawak for community work under the Colombo 
plan; a Syrian teaching temporarily in British Columbia and an 
assistant director of adult education in Hong Kong holding a 
Unesco fellowship. It is a useful preliminary to a series of inter- 
national meetings, culminating in the Unesco World Conference of 
Adult Education in Montreal, later in August, of which there will 
be more to say in the November issue. 


@ The greater part of the four thousand students assembled in 
summer session on this superbly beautiful campus are pursuing 
credit courses in the approved North American fashion. But 
operating at the same time is an Extension Summer School of the 
Arts and as background there is the Vancouver Festival of the Arts, 
Tomorrow there opens an ‘African Seminar’ and I have lived for 
three weeks with the members of a post-graduate study group in 
theology. It is in fact an immense essay in adult education and faced 
with some other aspects of Canadian life it is difficult not to see it as 
a demonstration of civilised living in which a university is entirely 
right to engage. It makes one wonder if our own conception of 
‘Summer School’ could not be valuably enlarged. 


@ Now that the Government has announced the appointment of 
Sir Harry Pilkington as Chairman of the Committee to enquire into 
the future of sound and television broadcasting we can presumably 
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expect the Committee to go into action at an early date. There is 
certainly plenty for it to do. The question of a third television 
channel and its mode of operation will loom large and I hope that 
someone will point out what an excellent opportunity we have for 
translating words into deeds. From the Ministers of Education and 
Science downwards we have had many assertions that educational 
expansion must continue, even at the cost of sacrificing something 
else. Doing without another television service would be an effective 
and reasonably painless sacrifice. Its creation will inevitably compete 
for just those scarce resources of materials and skilled manpower on 
which educational development depends. 

It is a happy coincidence that the Standing Conference on 
Television Viewing, through its Central Committee, has now been 
able to appoint a full-time Executive Assistant. I hope that in the 
next few months it will be able to use its modest resources to focus 
attention on the claims that should be put before Sir Harry 
Pilkington’s committee in the interests of adult education. The one- 
day meeting which the Standing Conference is planning for 
November 19 could not have come more appropriately. Some copies 
of the addresses given last year, which were published by the Institute 
for the Standing Conference, as Television: Responsibility and 
Response are still available (by post from 35 Queen Anne Street, 
2s. 6d.). 


@ We have not ignored the special interests of tutors in the last 
two issues, but we are glad to welcome back the Tutor’s Bulletin in 
this number. It will of course now be a regular feature until March 


1961. 


E. M. HUTCHINSON 
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DIALOGUE AT A DISTANCE 


An Editorial Conversation with DAME OLIVE WHEELER 
at the University of British Columbia 

Dame Olive Wheeler, D.B.E., D.Sc., is Emeritus Professor of Education in the 
University of Wales and the unchallenged doyenne of visiting lecturers at the Summer 
Session of the University of British Columbia. Her contributions to the literature 
of Psychology and Education extend over nearly half a century and culminate at 
present appropriately enough, in The Adventure of Youth. 

Editor: It’s a happy chance that enables me to enlist the co-opera- 
tion, far from home, of so distinguished a figure in British 
Education. We associate you very particularly with Wales and in 
producing this issue of apuLT EDUCATION we have a special eye on 
the first Institute Conference to be held there; it fits very nicely. 
But isn’t it also true that you have a long and close first-hand know- 
ledge of adult education in more than one area? 

Dame Olive: 1 began by taking tutorial classes during the whole 
of the seven years I spent at Manchester—that was from 1918 to 
1925. I remember very well a class in Colne that added a fourth 
year in Philosophy to three years in Psychology. I remember par- 
ticularly one man—a warp-dresser whose essays were of such a 
standard that I submitted them to Professor Alexander. Manchester 
would have welcomed him as a full-time student but his circum- 
stances prevented him from taking the opportunity. Incidentally he 
was colour-blind and therefore quite unsuited to his occupation. He 
was the kind of man for whom the WEA then provided almost the 
only outlet for an otherwise frustrated intelligence and ability. 
In those days I also taught at the Bangor Summer School. After I 
became Professor and then Dean of the Faculty of Education at 
Cardiff, I found it less possible to take Tutorial Classes but I did a 
good deal of Extension lecturing and continued to be associated 
with the WEA. I have been the Chairman of the South Wales 
District, since, I think, 1950. I also helped to establish an optional 
course in Adult Education in the Post Graduate Teachers’ Diploma 
Course at Cardiff and it still continues. 

’ Editor: In the light of that experience do you regard what you are 
doing here in Vancouver this summer as ‘adult education’? 

Dame Olive: If you don’t make artificial distinctions between 
vocational and non-vocational education—yes. My students—-the 
course is on adolescent psychology—are all teachers but they are all 
experienced men and women and I approach them in what I believe 
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to be the spirit of adult education. I build on their experience and on 
the papers they produce as a result. Which of them have adolescent 
children of their own? Which of them have special experience of 
games organisation; of camping groups; of tackling the problems 
of juvenile delinquency? With eighty students you cannot always 
have group discussion but we can and do organise debates as another 
way of drawing out contributions from the students’ own experience. 

I would like to add something more about relating vocational and 
non-vocational approaches. I think that has been the value of the 
work we have done in South Wales in recent years in trade union 
education growing out of the WEA pilot project. I don’t want to 
see this develop-away from the general body of the work but our 
linked week-end schools on special trade-union topics have brought 
people in for the first time and a residential setting has itself con- 
tributed to a wider educational experience than those who came were 
consciously seeking. That happens in summer session here, too. 

Editor: Would it be fair to say that you yourself have been learn- 
ing as well as teaching all your life and that in fact you are still 
doing so with great enthusiasm, although you have nominally been 
retired for some years? 

Dame Olive: Yes indeed! And I think I learnt more from my 
adult classes than in any other way. You must remember that my 
earlier academic life was comparatively sheltered. It was Colne and 
Littleborough that taught me what life really is for most working 
people—a first-hand contact with a much harsher way of life. 

Editor: Many of the most distinguished tutors in the history of 
the WEA have said the same thing. Is it true of the present younger 
generation of university staffs? 

Dame Olive: I don’t think so. With the increase in numbers of 
full-time extra-mural tutors there is less sense of a compelling need 
for members of internal staffs to engage themselves in the work but 
certainly if they don’t do so they miss an experience of value both 
personally and professionally. Now, of course, in recruiting full-time 
tutors and tutor-organisers we look for rather different qualities 
than we do when appointing internal staffs so that adult education 
begins to look like a rather different job. 

Editor: Going back to my question about being a continuing 
learner, do you see a special relevance in adult education for satis- 
factions in retirement? 

Dame Olive: I think it must have such a relevance to increasing 
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leisure as a whole. And if it is to do so we must cut across the 
administrative boundaries—the hesitations about mixing the study 
and appreciation of arts and music for example, with practising 
them. Fortunately I feel that our co-operation with local education 
authorities—I am thinking of the University Colleges and the WEA 
in South Wales—is much better than it used to be. 

Editor: Would you see the growth of the Women’s movements 
as connected with another kind of increased leisure? 

Dame Olive: Yes. The Women’s Institutes are one example and I 
was very much impressed with a conference of the National Union 
of Townswomen’s Guilds that I addressed in London a few years 
ago. Their social studies work can be very important. But I am 
interested in another side of the question. Surely with a higher 
proportion of women married we shall have to give much more 
attention to training women for re-entry to work in middle life to 
make up for a smaller contribution from the single ‘career’ woman. 
That will certainly be adult education. 

Editor: Speaking from so long and close a connection with the 
work in Britain and from your general concern with education, 
how well do you think we are equipped in adult education—with 
imagination, training and proper settings—to make a serious con- 
tribution to these emerging needs? 

Dame Olive: I feel that there has been rather a dearth of new 
thinking. I believe that Professor Asa Briggs is giving the right kind 
of lead in the WEA but we have not done very much about train- 
ing, especially in relation to the great differences in levels of intelli- 
gence in the adult public that we should be trying to approach. I 
mentioned the optional course which I started and which Dr 
William King is still doing at Cardiff and there are others like it. 
But I think that there should be the opportunity in some university 
for a full-year’s special training. I should be sorry, if in the talks 
that are now going on about training of tutors in trade union studies, 
such provision became too specialised. As to accommodation, of 
course much of it is sadly unsuitable and depressing. I would like 
té see more university adult education centres and we don’t find 
it really satisfactory to hold our linked week-end schools in hotels! 

Editor: You spoke about ‘great differences in levels of intelligence 
in the adult public that we should be trying to approach’. Mr 
Groombridge’s recent enquiries bring out a rather depressing fact 
and without making too much of the figures, I’m bound to say 
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that they are congruent with results from other limited enquiries 
in Britain, in Western Europe and in North America. They add up, 
in Mr Trenaman’s words, to the fact that, in the main, ‘Adult 
education is reinforcing rather than remedial’—those who have 
had the most by way of continuous education in and beyond child- 
hood seek more. A large majority of those who have had least, 
remain untouched by education in adult life and seem to play a very 
small part in any aspect of Community and Cultural life, if we spell 
those words with a capital C. Must we accept this as accurately re- 
flecting the efficiency of our selective procedures or may there be 
in it an element of rejection—of education and the values associated 
with it—by those who feel that they themselves have been rejected? 

Dame Olive: 1 think there are two points. First, if we could 
succeed better in adjusting education at the school level to the 
‘abilities and aptitudes’ of individual children we would reduce the 
element of later rejection, which I agree exists, and perhaps we 
should have fewer ‘drop-outs’ in general further education. Secondly, 
we need to do far more in relation to family and parent education. 
We don’t make full use of the parent’s concern for children as a 
starting point for adult education. I remember a psychology course 
in a Welsh village in which the majority of students were miners. 
There were three possible lines of approach, industrial, social or 
educational. But in spite of the occupational interest of the students, 
the overwhelming demand was to study the applications of 
psychology to education and by that the members of the class meant 
getting a better understanding of their own children and of the 
educational system. In such classes we can ease the mutual resent- 
ments of teachers and parents that easily arise. But I am not only 
thinking of classes in psychology: I am thinking of practical pre- 
paration for marriage and parenthood and of not waiting until 
there is an obvious ‘problem’ to be tackled—the elementary 
economics of marriage and family life for instance. 

If I may add a final word it would be this. I really believe in the 
importance of ‘consumer representation’ in adult education. That 
is what the WEA stands for although it need not be the only 
example. Recognising and respecting the importance of voluntary 
service is the most effective and admirable way of adjusting educa- 
tion to the nature and needs of adult men and women. 

Editor: That seems a good note on which to end, Thank you very 


much: I hope we can resume this conversation in Swansea. 
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SOME NOTES ON EXTRA-MURAL 
TEACHING—I 
RICHARD HOGGART 


Lecturer in English at the University of Leicester ; formerly 
Senior Staff Tutor at the University of Hull* 


THESE NOTES ARE ABOUT five aspects of extra-mural teaching: 
the syllabus, the class-meeting, students’ reading, discussion and 
written work. They are not comprehensive, and exceptions can be 
made to them all. But by and large these are the lines on which, 
after my first few years, I have found myself working. I suppose 
I have had in mind roughly the manner of work of a second-year 
tutorial or a sessional with moderately experienced students. But 
practically all I describe has been done with new and inexperienced 
groups by the second term, so long as I have kept my main aims in 
mind and have tried to work towards them from the beginning. 


THE SYLLABUS 
I make the syllabus a sort of map or guide to the shape of the 


course. It sets out the general aims of the year’s work (and in a 
tutorial its place in the three-year scheme), and also is so laid out 
that it gives the students a sense of the way the work will move and 
vary in emphasis, of its form and pressure. I try to make it above 
all clear and helpful, a tool for the course which the students can 
keep in their class folders and refer to from time to time. I suppose 
our most common faults are at opposite poles: cither we produce a 
thin syllabus which indicates what we have so far only roughly 
thought out; or we prepare one so full of unordered detail that, 
though it may impress the students, it also confuses them. I believe 
a syllabus is most effective when it is a disti!lation of a great deal 
of prior thinking about the nature and probsble conduct of the 
course; it then helps not only the students but us, because courses 
run more effectively when this kind of preliminary work has gone 
into them. 

I usually try to plan my literature courses around a fairly small 
core of detailed reading; of, say, four novels in the session and 
perhaps the work of two poets or dramatists; or variations on this 


* These notes were written for circulation within the Adult Education Department 
at Hull, and are printed here by kind permission of Professor G. E. T. Mayfield. 
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rough total. This is the centre of the course and shows as that in 
the syllabus. I also indicate some material which will be treated in 
a less detailed way. But the closer reading occupies about two- 
thirds of the course. Each of the major texts stand out in the syllabus, 
and there is a preliminary indication of the order of reading them 
and of the point we are likely to reach by Christmas. For each one 
(and to a less extent for the less detailed work) I suggest critical 
and background reading, though not too much at this stage. I find 
that some students will use these supporting lists when we reach a 
text which particularly interests or puzzles them. The supporting 
reading for cach text, here and in class, is shown by specific chapters 
or page numbers wherever suitable. Before I get the syllabus into 
final shape I check that the adult education department has sets of 
all the texts for special study; if they haven’t, I ask whether they 
can be bought. And I check which critical and background works 
the department has in its library. I find also that a look through 
the critical and biographical (and historical) sections of the library 
catalogue will usually unearth a few useful supporting texts I hadn’t 
thought of or didn’t know we owned. Where any of these books are 
available in cheap editions I note this on the syllabus also. 

The next point can be debated more than the others and has 
certainly to be taken carefully, I usually put at the end of the syllabus 
a short section on what the course will require from a good student: 
in attendance, reading, discussion and written work. I have tried 
over the years to find a form of words which will put off anyone 
who can’t afford the time and effort, but will properly prepare the 
others without frightening them away. Some tutors prefer to do this 
during the first few weeks before the register is made up. I do 
reserve for this later time the advice that they should be ready to 
give up one evening a week (or its equivalent) in addition to the 
class-night itself, for preparation and reading. 


THE CLASS-MEETING 


Most of my class-meetings are seminars, not lectures with dis- 
cussion. I don’t know whether anyone today regularly uses the 
one-hour lecture/one-hour discussion form, but I rather hope not. 
I do give lectures occasionally—or longish talks—for necessary 
background or for introduction to a group of writers who are not 
to be studied in detail, and so on; and these, apart from their other 
values, help to vary the course. And though I spend most time in 
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most meetings on fairly close group work I take time off, wherever 
I feel properly prompted, to sketch in a background, or take up 
and develop a general point (e.g., ‘Mr H., you mentioned 
“symbolism” there. What is the difference between that and 
allegory?’ It can’t be ‘answered’ off the cuff, but it can be most 
usefully aired just where it comes up; and it will almost certainly 
recur later in the course). 

I usually allow two, three, or four weeks to each novel for detailed 
study, and the order of approach to each is roughly planned in 
advance, according to the novel itself and the nature of the group. 
On some of these evenings I begin with about half-an-hour’s intro- 
duction to the night’s theme; at other times, especially in the middle 
of work on a text and fairly well on in the course, we may begin 
with close work—previously prepared by them and me—on the 
text itself. 

In any event, I think it is important to break the evening into a 
series of interesting chunks (not into a number of scrappy parts). 
I usually talk to one or two students, probably about a point in their 
written work or about their reading, as the class is assembling; and 
perhaps the first quarter of an hour will then be spent in hearing 
prepared notes on the first main subject of the evening. Some tutors 
use a log-book and I know they give useful training in organisation 
and reflection; and they help to knit the course together and bring 
last week’s absentees up to date. After their first disinclination 
students tend to become proud of them. But I have stopped using 
them and now emphasise prepared notes, because I found the log 
snowballed on me. Students tried to live up to one another so much 
(the best were excellent) that for a week before, and in the class 
itself, the log-keeper was aware chiefly of the need to get down 
practically every word—and then tended to have a relapse of 
attention for a week or so. 

To come back to the breaking-up of the class-period, generally 
I think of two main chunks of talk-from-me with discussion, broken 
by coffee if that is available. I think the middle-break a good 
institution, well worth the time it takes because of the fillip it 
gives to work in the second half of the evening. I usually reserve 
for it the odd announcements of public lectures and items of class 
administration. I always try, without damaging a good discussion, 
to bring things to a close about ten minutes before the class ends. 
I spend this time in preparing for the next week’s work (and out- 
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lining the shape of things for the next few weeks) and in drawing 
attention to some books in the box. One small final point. I began 
with a disinclination, which may affect some other university 
teachers, to using the blackboard. I still don’t use it in the way I 
remember it was generally used at school. But I find it invaluable 
for some things at some points—showing what I mean by the shape 
or development of a novel, reminding them of the way we may 
think of a poet’s work as moving through phases, and so on. 


READING 


My general rule here is again a double one: not to smother the 
students by presenting a list of books so long that hardly anyone is 
likely to have time to read them; and yet to remember that, if they 
are carefully and individually guided, they can read quite a lot more 
than I or they may think at the outset. 

I think of students’ reading in two groups. First, the basic mini- 
mum of reading which they must try to do on most occasions if 
they are to benefit from the course. I try not to outpace them but to 
keep them steadily going from week to week and over the Christ- 
mas holiday (and especially over the summer break in continuing 
classes). A variety in the type of reading—novels interspersed with 
poetry is an obvious instance—helps a lot. They naturally are 
abashed if two long and difficult novels follow one another without 
a break. Much of this planning is shown on the syllabus; but I try 
to keep it current from week to week, especially in the last ten 
minutes, ¢.g., ‘By now you should be well into your preliminary 
reading of . . . (a novel to be begun in about a month). For next 
week we will, of course, be going on with . . . I want you (they 
know this novel in general and parts of it pretty well) to pay special 
attention to the scene where (pp. ... to ...) and the scene where . . .’ 
And so on to the detailed guidance which I talk about lower down. 
The crucial point about this minimum reading is that so far as 
possible all students have to be encouraged to keep up with it. 

Second, is critical reading, background reading and general wider 
reading. The amount will vary from student to student but again 
more can be done by more people than seems likely at first, if it 
is kept constantly in view and if individual attention is given. A 
well-stocked bookbox helps enormously, of course. So does frequent 
reference to the bookbox, and especially to interesting books on- 
the-side which they would neglect if I didn’t pick up and say some- 
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thing about five or six of them each night. In this way I usually 
issue, and am often thanked for it later, books which otherwise 
students would have hesitated to open. Sometimes I simply rifle 
through a book and remark that I think the author is particularly 
illuminating on so-and-so but a bit one-sided on so-and-so. For each 
special text, just as it is being approached in class, I refer to and 
enlarge upon the side-reading I have already noted in the syllabus; 
and I get the relevant books from the box and indicate the chapters 
they should look at. Individually, and especially in conjunction 
with their written work, I try to recommend books which should 
be right for each of them at each point. Sometimes I find myself 
more or less running a student’s spare-time reading of all kinds 
for the year or so he is in the class. It is surprising how much can 
be done by this unobtrusive kind of individual encouragement. I 
know it is beginning to work when I find—and try to sort out the 
muddle—that they are running a private swopping of background 
books, short-cutting the class librarian. 

On guided close reading it may be best to take a typical example. 
The class is spending, say, three or four weeks on Middlemarch. 
They may have read it during the summer and should certainly 
have read it once shortly before the class work on it begins. I’ve 
decided how I think (subject to better developments during the 
meetings) I might divide the weeks with this particular group, 
aiming to look at one, two or three major aspects each night. I’ve 
thought about how best to cope, bearing in mind the larger unity of 
the year’s work, with general background and period. We've 
reached, say, a meeting (this will be fairly late) at which I want 
them to appreciate as well as they can the fullness of her writing, 
when she is using all her resources to create an intensely dramatic 
scene full of subtle but detailed insights. I’ve decided to let the 
evening pivot on the meeting between Mr and Mrs Bulstrode after 
his disgrace (this may easily take up the whole two hours; but I 
usually have some supporting scenes in reserve). I ask them to read 
this scene, probably from where Mrs Bulstrode starts to go round 
the town, to its natural end, several times during the coming week 
(and the supporting scenes less intensively). I suggest specific 
features which might help them to see how George Eliot’s art 
works. I try (this is harder) to ask questions which will prompt 
them to find for themselves particularly illuminating items (e.g., 

continued on page 115 
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EDUCATION AND RETIREMENT* 


A Review by RALPH RUDDOCK 
Extra- Mural Department, University of Manchester 


THIS IS UNQUESTIONABLY the book of the year so far as adult 
educationists are concerned, and for all adult educationists, includ- 
ing those who, like the present writer, have concerned themselves 
much more with the issues affecting youth than with those affecting 
the retired. This is for the best of reasons. Brian Groombridge saw 
from the start that interests and mental development acquired 
through adult life are the very substance of health and contentment 
later; and that these in turn are closely, too closely, related to early 
education. So he turned his resources towards an investigation of 
our present provision for adults, and their use of it. More than half 
of the book presents, with judicious emphasis and comment, the 
results of enquiries in Bristol, Hendon, Letchworth and Bassing- 
bourn, four dissimilar areas, reinforced by piecemeal evidence from 
other localities or gathered at a national level. Those who have heard 
Mr Groombridge at conference, or read some of his numerous 
articles, will know him as a pleasant, lively and well-informed 
commentator and analyst. To these qualities, the present work adds 
that of substance. In these disenchanted years, we all look for sub- 
stance as we grow weary of debate. We shall, I predict, become 
ashamed of the attentions given to high-flown general statement 
and counter-statement in our movement, and turn more to examine 
the actual behaviour of people in response to what we offer. The 
principles of the founders of the Royal Society still await their 
application in many fields of adult education. In this direction, Mr 
Groombridge’s book is a notable landmark. 

The research was carried out in 1958 and 1959, with the support 
of the Nuffield foundation, and had the guidance of a highly 
qualified working party, whose chairman was Mr F. S. Milligan. 
The field of enquiry covered the non-vocational provision of the 
local authorities, as well as that of the Responsible Bodies, and the 
voluntary societies. The question asked of students, joiners, or 
officers, can be grouped under the following (severely condensed) 
heads: 

* Education and Retirement, an enquiry into the relevance of education to the 


enjoyment of leisure in later life, by Brian Groombridge, is published by the National 
Institute of Adult Education. Price 8s. 6d., by post 9s. 6d. 
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(1) What opportunities are offered by classes and ‘educative’ 
societies in an area? 

(2) Who are the people who respond? 

(3) Do their motives match the expectations of those who 
provide? 

(4) What are the interests and the resistances, of those who do 
not come? 

(5) What special provision is there for the retired, or those 
approaching retirement? 

(6) On the evidence of answers to the above, what further 
provision is required, and by whom? 


The specifically gerontological aspects of the findings and recom- 
mendations will be reviewed in another issue of this journal, but 
I must permit myself some comments on them from a specifically 
adult education viewpoint. It looks as if the numbers of retired 
people will rise from around seven and a half million to about nine 
and a half million during the next twenty years, not an over- 
whelming figure. Through the state, industry and private insurance, 
better financial provision will be made for them, and some think that 
official schemes will divert 10 per cent of the national income in 
their direction, instead of 414 per cent, as at present. In proportion 
to their numbers, the retired are under-represented in adult classes 
and educative societies. Yet their need is seen to be the greatest of 
all, in respect of mental activity and human society. They often 
feel debarred from joining by their personal inadequacy, and by 
the costs of travel, materials, fees and clothes. Old people’s clubs, 
even well-run ones, will satisfy only a minority. If the needs of 
many are to be more completely met by classes and societies, should 
these be of a kind specially provided for those in or near retirement, 
or should they be all-age in character, with a proportional mem- 
bership of the retired? Both, says Mr Groombridge, and we cannot 
doubt that he is right. 

His evidence shows that membership of adult classes is likely to 
lead to membership of a voluntary society; and explicitly demon- 
strates the validity of the hopeful expression of the Ashby report, 
that our students are socially rather influential, and help to ‘leaven 
the lump’; and that membership in one’s prime is a splendid safe- 
guard against boredom and hopelessness later. Recommendations 
are formulated accordingly, and they are all of a kind that should 
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lead us to rejoice. Adequate premises for classes and societies are 
a prime need; ‘where such provision is made, it is used’—a generali- 
sation for all of us that will be true as far ahead as we can see. More 
full-time staff are needed, especially in evening institutes. ‘An extra 
£2,000,000 a year would go far to revolutionise the provision of 
accommodation and trained staff.’ 

If this report secures due recognition, and influences the alloca- 
tion of funds, then it is to be expected that we in adult education 
will be asked to provide more pre-retirement courses in our residen- 
tial colleges and elsewhere, and to welcome more retired people 
into our classes if we can get them to come, in return for a greatly 
desired improvement in our accommodation and co-operation with 
others in the field. 

I would judge, however, that such a change is likely to come in 
any case. Consider the following factors, acting in combination: 
there will be 2,000,000 more retired people; they will have more 
money, and will therefore be more active socially; they may not live 
longer, but they will have better health; they will have enjoyed a 
better early education, and more of them will have been culturally 
active in adult life. All of these irreversible trends will incline the 
retired towards class and society membership. 

Mr Groombridge finds what he happily terms ‘the Trenaman 
effect’ abundantly confirmed in his enquiry, surely the most im- 
portant fact we have about the effects of adult education. Using a 
seven-point system of occupational classification, he finds that 
‘Groups one and two are present in the sample (of joiners of classes 
and societies) eight times as often as they are in the population. 
It is only in Group four that there is equilibrium between the 
figures. The lower groups, from the moderately skilled downwards, 
are heavily under-represented’. “The occupational discrepancy 
between the joiners and the nation as a whole is paralleled by the 
educational divergence. Three-quarters of the adults in this country 
left school when they were fourteen or younger. Only a quarter 
of the men and less than a quarter of the women in the sample had 
as little education as that.’ 

This relationship between occupation, education and response to 
adult education, which is now generally recognised, is sometimes 
presented as an unhealthy aspect of Britain’s class structure. No 
doubt, class differences are reflected in it. But it is interesting to read 
in the report of a survey of adult education in a small city in 
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New York State, that ‘Adult education programmes enroll almost 
half of their participants from the middle and upper social classes’, 
and that only “13 per cent had less than 10 years of elementary and 
secondary education’.* Other points from this survey which are 
parallel to Mr Groombridge’s findings, and also to those of the 
Rochdale and Bolton surveys, are: ‘Active involvement in com- 
munity affairs is greater among participants in adult education 
programmes than it is among non-participants,’ and ‘Although 
intellectual growth is a widely favoured objective, arts and crafts 
offererings are preferred more than academic courses’. All of this 
suggests that when the individual is confronted with the challenge 
of adult education, his present social situation is a secondary factor, 
the ultimate determinants being the variables of personality and 
educational background. This would explain why adult educationists 
from all countries, with radically contrasting cultures and opposed 
ideologies, can so quickly identify common problems and borrow 
each other’s techniques. 

Mr Groombridge, however, suspects that our administrative 
system, with its distinction between ‘Adult’ and ‘Further’, plays 
into the divisive trend, rather than combating it. He presents a 
most interesting series of tables to illustrate enrolment in classes 
grouped under six heads, movements between ‘doing’ classes, 
movements between liberal studies and other classes, movement 
from adult education to educative societies; and the influence of 
occupation and full-time education on these movements. The 
material here is far too rich to summarise. But we are not surprised 
to read ‘Students, in fact, seem not to be so conscious of the 
boundaries of status and regulation between these two distinct 
genres of adult education as are those who have to administer them’. 
Courses in the practice of the arts seem to be significant in relation 
to the flow of students, in that they recruit largely from those whose 
first courses were in the practical crafts; and in turn, supply students 
for Responsible Body classes in liberal studies. Groombridge sug- 
gests, therefore, that we recognise them as an appropriate bridge 
for. many people from ‘doing’ to dealing with ideas. 

At the same time the report notes that it is the far commoner 
patterns of ‘domestic culture’ that tend to prove inadequate when 
employment ceases. The first recommendation reads: 

* ‘Who participates in Adult Education?’ by Ephraim H. Mizruchi and Louis M. 
Vanaria. ADULT EDUCATION (u.s.A.), Spring, 1960. 
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that adult education should be transformed from a minority service 
into a true adjunct of the popular domestic culture; it should be so 
transformed by enlarging the range of its levels and techniques; by 
operating in appropriate settings; and by basing its work imaginatively 
on a great variety of interests and needs; . . . 


A warning note from the United States is sounded early in the 
book: ‘Right now it is business that is selling the life of leisure . . .’ 
quoted from an article by Robert Bendiner called ‘Could you stand 
a four-day week?’. The question raised is one that may face us 
before we have an answer ready, but business will be ready with 
the whole apparatus of idle or energetic distraction. Much larger 
expenditures will be required from public funds if adult education 
is to gain and hold a proper share of the ever-increasing range of 
freely chosen leisure activities, Publicity is a central issue in recruit- 
ment. Mr Groombridge finds that ‘there is nothing to compete 
with personal recommendation’, over half of his sample having been 
recruited that way; and judges that small-scale and local publicity is 
likely to be more effective than press announcements. On this point 
I must declare myself unconvinced. Large-scale publicity for adult 
education has never been tried. We are selling our services direct 
to the public in competition with the commercial interests who do 
use it. I should like to see plans laid now for a discreet and modest 
national campaign. The present enquiry, as well as those in Bolton 
and Rochdale, revealed a degree of ignorance of our services that 
surely could not be tolerated if we were resolved to secure the best 
return for a given total expenditure. 

There are many good observations on the morphology and 
viability of voluntary societies in this book; encouraging evidence 
that domestic responsibility is not such a hindrance to membership 
as might be supposed; evidence that some will find discouraging, 
of less political interest among the younger people; and of a likeli- 
hood that joiners will be engaged in some kind of religious 
activity, regardless of age, work or education. 

On method, I have no adverse comments. The findings are 
internally consistent, and match those from other sources. A general 
validity is justly claimed for them, no more. No statistical refine- 
ment is attempted, and no correlations are calculated. Considering 
our lack of basic knowledge in this field, and the limitations on our 
resources for research and publication, it was certainly wise to aim 
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at an acceptable standard of evidence over a wide field, than more 
exact measurement in a narrow one. The least reliable sections are 
probably those dealing with motivation and with leisure-time 
interests, on a basis of answers to questions. By any method of 
enquiry, these are slippery areas, and Mr Groombridge’s findings, 
which are in themselves interesting enough, are open to further 
interpretation. The approach is one of straightforward social investi- 
gation; there is no attempt to probe the psycho-dynamics of adult 
education or retirement, such as might have been made possible by 
an intensive use of case-histories. 

In sum, we may welcome this book without reserve. Its title will 
suggest to some that it has a much more limited range of interest 
than proves to be the case when one reads it. On this account, as 
on others, we must hope that it secures a full measure of attention 
from all concerned with the leisure time of adults, and especially 
from those who contribute to the making of decisions on matters 


of policy and finance. 


continued from page 109 


Mrs Bulstrode changing from her rather grand clothes and so on). 
I ask them to look at the text with these questions in mind, and to 
think; and then to make notes, The aim, here and in the subsequent 
discussion, is to help them to reach, as much as possible by working 
themselves, as large an appreciation as possible of the scene’s rich- 
ness and power. We can only treat a few selected sections in this 
way, even in four weeks. But if we try to ‘do’ the whole novel we 
will end by doing it thinly; and this procedure helps them to read 
the rest, and other novels, the better. Of cou."se, I take all occasions 
(sometimes by preliminary talks, sometimes by summary talks, 
sometimes at a suitable point in the middle of an evening) to relate 
the passage and the whole novel to her other works and indeed, 
if this seems relevant, to novels of other authors and times. 

Ail the students won’t do all this preliminary work for each meet- 
ing. But some will do all of it each time; and all will do some at 
some times. 


The second part of Mr Hoggart’s Notes, on discussion and written work, will 
appear in the November issue of ADULT EDUCATION. 
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EA—A NEW PHASE II 


E. W. F. MALONE 
Assistant Lecturer, City Day College, London 


This is the second of two articles on the Workers’ Educational 
Association, bringing up to date the statistics published twelve years 
ago in Professor Raybould’s book ‘WEA—The Next Phase’. In 
the first part (ADULT EDUCATION, July 1960), Mr Malone dealt with 
subjects of study in WEA classes and their standards; in this article 
he discusses WEA students, their social and occupational status and 


educational background. 


CoMPARISONS OF OCCUPATIONS of students over the years are 
made difficult by changes in categories in the WEA Annual Reports, 
In 1937-38 and again in 1954-55 there were major changes—the 
latter change making the classification much more useful for evalua- 
tion of social class of students. Table 4 shows that Manual Workers 
as a percentage are declining and that Housewives, Professional 
Workers and groups such as Clerks, Postal Workers and Civil 
Servants, and Shop Assistants, who are later grouped under Non- 
Manual—Technical Supervisory, have all increased. 


TABLE 4 
Occupational Analysis of Students 


By three-year intervals. Figures show the percentage of Students in each Occupa- 
tional category of the total number of all Students 


Occupation 1931/2 | 1934/5 | 1937/8 | 1940/1 | 1943/4 | 1946/7 | 1949/50) 1952/3 | 1955/6 


1958/9 
Housewives .. ox 23 23 26 25 ar 27 31°6 34°0 35°7 | 33°3 
Manual Workers 34 33 24 22 22 19°8 | 18-0] 16-4] 

22°8 


Clerks, Shop Assistants; 19 18 _ 
Shop Assistants 4 4 3 4 3°5 


14°2 


Professional and Social! 
Workers .. 3 3 4 47| 
Civil Defence .. 11 om = pet 
Not in paid work — 63 T° 
Miscellaneous .. 7 7 9 7°83 
| 100 | 100 100 100 100 | 100°0 
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TABLE 5 
Students Classified by Social Status 
(Hall-Jones Scale) 
By three-year intervals. Figures show percentages 


1931/2 | 1934/5 | 1937/8 | 1940/1 | 1943/4 | 1946/7 | 1949/50) 1952/3 | 1955/6 | 1958/9 


Classes 
(Upper: 40} 3°7 3°8 8-3 79| 87] 
6 6] 6 6 
i +| 49°0| | 585 | 56-5 | 58:2] 59° | 
and VII 
(Working) .. -| 47°70} 48°3 | 48:2 | 36-4] 33°5 32°7| 31°7| 30°2| 28-0 


100°0 | 100°O | 100°0 | 100°0O | 100°O | I00°0 | | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 


NOTE: I have compiled this table from the Occupational Analysis 
of Students in the following way: 


Excluding students classified under Domestic and Home 
Duties (to 1953-54) and Housewives (from 1954-55) and 
Miscellaneous about whose social status no information is 
available; 

Combining Classes I and II and assigning to this category 
the students listed as Professional and Social Workers; 
Combining Classes III, IV and V and assigning to the category 
all students listed under Clerks and Shop Assistants (until 
1936-37); Foremen (until 1936-37); Postal Workers and Civil 
Servants (until 1953-54); Teachers, Non-Manual, Technical 
and Supervisory (from 1954-55). 

Combining Classes VI and VIII and assigning to this category 
those classified as Manual Workers. 


I have in fact reduced the Hall-Jones Scale to three classes as under: 


I 
II 
Il 


IV 
VI 
‘VII 


Professional and Higher Administrative ‘Upper’ 
Managerial and Executive } Pper 
Inspectional, Supervisory and other 

Non-Manual: Higher 
Inspectional, etc.: Lower Mabie 
Skilled, Manual and Routine Grades Non-Manual 
Semi-Skilled Manual 
Unskilled Manual Class’ 


This simplification is necessary because of lack of detailed informa- 
tion about occupations. The percentages are each class as a proportion 
of classified students less Housewives and Miscellaneous. 


I have explained how I arrived at Table 5 in the footnotes to it. 
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The table, tentative as it is, suggests a steadily increasing proportion 
of people (now over ro per cent) in Classes I and II of the Hall-Jones 
Scale and a decreasing proportion of Manual Workers (now under 
30 per cent) in Classes VI and VII. The largest group of Students 
(over 60 per cent) is in Classes III, IV and V. Professional workers 
are increasing at a small but constant rate. Both the working and 
middle class categories fluctuated about 47 per cent from 1931 until 
1937 when the proportion of Manual Workers began to drop 
rapidly. Since 1944-45 Manual Workers have decreased steadily as 
a proportion, while ‘white collar workers’ have increased at about 
the same rate. This decrease in the proportion of Manual Workers 
has led to criticism of the functions of the WEA which I will discuss 
later. 


POPULATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES IN EMPLOYMENT, CLASSIFIED BY 
TERMINAL EDUCATION AGES AND SOCIAL CLASS 


I have reproduced Tables VIII 3 and 7 from the 1951 Census 
One Per Cent Sample Tables, and calculated these tables as per- 
centages to clarify discussion on the role of the WEA in providing 
for the educationally underprivileged. The WEA, as Professor 
Raybould has pointed out, was founded to secure ‘social and 
industrial emancipation’. A belief expressed by Bishop Gore at the 
WEA Annual Conference at Sheffield in 1909: ‘you may become 
strong and clamorous, you may win victory, you may efféct a revo- 
lution, but you will be trodden down again under the feet of know- 
ledge if you leave knowledge in the hands of privilege, because 
knowledge will always win over ignorance’. 

This interpretation of the historical function of the WEA will be 
accepted by most of its members. The Annual Conference of 1948 
agreed that the WEA should make its main concern the education- 
ally underprivileged. Disagreement comes when one tries to identify 
the educationally underprivileged. Raybould identifies the under- 
privileged as ‘those whose full-time schooling ceased at the 
minimum school leaving age’ (manual workers) and contrasts them 
with the ‘educationally sophisticated’ (teachers, professional workers, 
civil servants and postal workers). He shows that in fact manual 
workers have dropped as a percentage of all workers from 32 per 
cent in 1938-39 to 20 per cent in 1947-48, and that his ‘educationally 
sophisticated’ group rose in proportion from 15 per cent to 21 per 
cent over the same period. 
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Age of Percentage of Total of 
completing Men Women Total each category to Total 
Education occupied population 

Under 13 3.46,3 73,6 419,9 
13 1,255,8 364,4 1,620,2 7°6 

14 9,693,7 3,850,8 | 13,5445 63°5 

15 1,540,3 1,039,9 2,580,2 12°3 

16 1,055,6 565,5 1,621,1 7°6 

17 361,3 216,2 57755 2°7 

18 207,6 116,5 324,1 I°§ 

19 56,7 36,0 92,7 0°4 

20 and 334,54 183,6 518,0 2°4 

Grand Total] 14,851,7 6,446,5 21,298,2 100°0 


Nore: Percentages compiled by me—not included in Census Table. 


Taste 6a (Census Table VIII 7) 
(2a) Occupied Males by Social Class Classified in Five Terminal Education Ages 


All 20 
Stated Under 15 15 16 17-19 and 
Ages over 
ClassI .. 480,0 82,6 50,7 102,0 116,1 128,6 
Il.. 2,154,2 1,158,9 | 250,3 | 347,6 | 244,0 | 153,4 
tl 7,93055 6,236,0 | 896,7 | 526,3 | 229,6 41,9 
IV 2,420,2 2,130,0 207,1 51,6 24,8 6,7 
Was 1,866,8 1,688,3 13555 28,1 3,8 
All Classes 14,851,7 | 11,295,8 |1,540,3 |1,055,6 | 625,6 | 334.4 
TABLE 68 


(2b) Table 6a as percentages (to nearest 0- 1%) 


on 
ler 
its 
rs 
id 
til 
as 
ut 
rs 
SS 
BY 

us 
8 
or 
id 
8 
y 
Proportion All Under 20 
each Class in| Stated 15 15 16 17-19 | and 
n Population | Ages over 
ClassI .. 3°2 100 17°0 II°o 24°0 27°0 
1 14°§ 100 16-0 7:0 

Il 53°5 100 78-0 11°3 6°5 3°7 
r IV 16°3 100 88-1 8°5 
y 12°§ 100 90°5 7°2 0°6 
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The 1951 Census, which took place after Raybould’s book was 
published, asked a question about the age at which occupied persons 
ceased full-time education. The results of this question were pub- 
lished as part of the One Per Cent Sample Tables. I have included 
them in Table 6. These tables enable us to identify the ‘educationally 
underprivileged’ in a much wider field. It can be seen first that 
of the total occupied population some 18 million out of 2114 million 
or 85-4 per cent left school at the age of 15 or under. Looking at 
this by social class it can be seen that only Class I (Professional) 
contains less than 50 per cent who left school at 15 or under. 

Proportion in each 
Class leaving schoo] 
at 15 or under 


ClassI Professional .. 
II Supervisory, minor professional 


66 

III Routine Non-Manual 
Skilled Manual .. 
IV Semi-skilled Manual .. 


It can be seen from this that educational underprivilege covers a 
very wide field indeed, and that no reliable conclusions can be drawn 
on this point from an examination of occupational distribution alone. 


SOCIAL CLASS: WEA STUDENTS COMPARED WITH POPULATION 


TABLE 7 
Percentage Distribution of Occupied Population (1931 and 1951 Census 1% Sample) 
Compared with WEA Students (1931/2 and 1951/2) by Social Class 


Census 1931 1051 WEA 1931/2 | 1951/2 
(Hall-Jones) 

Classes I .. 290% | 3°2% Classes I, II --| 410% | 7°9% 

II, TI ..| 62-0% | 68-0% Ill, IV, V | 49°0% | 60°3% 

IV, V_ ..| 36-0% | 28-8% VI, VII ..| 47°0% | 31°8% 


In Table 7 I have compared the distribution of WEA Students 
by Social Class given in Table 5 with the distribution of the occupied 
population from Table 6a. A difficulty here is comparing the 
Registrar General’s Classification of 5 categories with the Hall- 
Jones Classification of 7 categories. This difficulty is discussed by 
Glass and Hall in Social Mobility in Great Britain: they recommend 
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combining the Registrar General’s five classes into two categories, 
‘manual’ (Classes 3, 4 and 5) and ‘non-manual’ (the remainder), 
while similarly dividing the Hall-Jones Scale into non-manual 
(Classes 1 to 3) and manual (4 to 7). I could not do this, however, 
since my ‘middle class’ includes 3, 4 and 5 and I have not sufficient 
information to identify category 3 within this group. 


TABLE 7A 
Percentage Distribution of Population (1949 Government Social Survey) compared with 
EA Students (1949/50) by Social Class 
Government 
Social Survey WEA 1949/50 
I és 
7°4 
Il 
IV 63°7 59°4 
28°9 32°7 
Vil .. 


A more valid comparison is possible from Table 7a, which gives 
the figures in Table 5 with those from the Government Social 
Survey of 1949. Both distributions are based on the Hall-Jones 
Scale. It would appear that the student group in Classes I and II 
are a bigger percentage than the national average, similarly Classes 
VI and VII are a larger proportion than the national average. The 
middle Group III, IV and V contain less than average. The com- 
parison with the Registrar General’s figures, while imperfect, also 
suggest these trends. 
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THE TUTORS’ BULLETIN 


of the Association of Tutors in Adult Education 


I22 COMMENT 
124 NEW UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT 
EDUCATION E. H. BEET 
128 BETTER JOBS FOR ADULT STUDENTS RALPH RUDDOCK 
132 ENGLISH LANGUAGE FOR ADULTS DENNIS BUTTS 
136 E. C. EAGLE; PERSONALIA 
COMMENT 


I remember Douglas once saying to me that WEA tutors were in 
many respects the true missionaries of today—doing the kind of job 
which at one time the churches used to do. 

He himself, typically, was not content to take and organise classes 
or to write books especially for these classes. Recognising that one of 
the keys to success was decent pay and conditions and a proper status 
for the tutors he also built up and led their trade union, the Tutors’ 
Association, not at all the kind of thing which a man of his eminence 
would be expected to bother with. 


The quotation is from an essay called ‘At Oxford in the Twenties’ 
and is to be found in Essays in Labour History: in Memory of 
G. D. H. Cole, edited by Asa Briggs and John Saville, and pub- 
lished by Macmillan earlier this year. The ‘Douglas’ of the first 
sentence is of course Cole himself; and Mr Gaitskell, who wrote 
the essay, is at this point talking of the Coles’ work in adult educa- 
tion in the early 1920’s. It is pleasing to have this incidental 
testimonial to the high esteem in which Cole held our sort of work, 
and it is very fitting that more than one of the essays in the volume 
were in fact written by university extra-mural teachers. (One could, 
of course, take issue with Mr Gaitskell over his view that creating 
the TA was ‘not at all the kind of thing’ which Cole could have 
been expected to bother with; but taking issue with Mr Gaitskell 
is so popular an activity these days that this occasion may well be 
let pass.) 

Cole taught, organised and wrote, and a glance at publishers’ 
catalogues from time to time shows that the last of these precedents 
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is being well followed by WEA and extra-mural tutors. Few of 
us have Cole’s range and brilliance, of course; but it does seem that 
this sort of work goes well with the writing of serious but lively 
studies addressed to the thinking layman—a person who is not 
a blurb-writer’s fiction, and who often finds his way into tutorial 
classes. It would be invidious to single out examples, but two recent 
important books by extra-mural tutors have recently been pleasingly 
confused by a newspaper writer, and referred to as The Uses of 
Culture by William Hoggart. 

When the Bulletin appeared separately, its former editor used to 
publish from time to time a list of books by adult education tutors; 
and it usually went to impressive lengths. It would be good if this 
practice could be kept up; the Association benefits if it beats its 
drum occasionally. Would all members, when they have books in 
a fairly advanced stage of preparation, please give us advance 
information about them? It allows the editor to clear the lines so 
that adequate attention can be given in the review columns of 
ADULT EDUCATION. It is also one of our functions, in a fairly small 
association such as the TA, where most people are known to most 
others, to let our members know what their colleagues are up to— 
if we can find out. 

This Bulletin appears after a six months gap, owing to the new 
arrangement whereby ADULT EDUCATION appears at bi-monthly 
intervals instead of quarterly. It has been agreed that the Bulletin 
should appear in the four winter issues, from September to March; 
and it will be of the same size as hitherto. Publication dates now 
will be closer together. Would intending contributors please take 
note of this? 

In Ernest Beet’s article following this ‘Comment’ he makes two 
disclaimers: his views on adult education and the new universities 
are personal, not the official views of the association; and they are 
intended to have general reference, with no immediate bearing on 
the situation in any particular locality. It is national policy to 
encourage the establishment of new universities, and it is a good 
policy. The consequences of this for extra-mural work ought to be 
thought about, however; and as far as one can see this is the first 
time the problem has been broached in print. There is clearly a 
great deal to be said about it, and tutors have their own special 
experience to qualify them to contribute to it. We should be glad 
to publish extensions of this discussion. ].L. 
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NEW UNIVERSITIES AND ADULT EDUCATION 
SINCE THE WAR one new university college—that of North 
Staffordshire—has been established; another, at Brighton, is in 
process of formation and there are proposals at various stages of 
devolopment for new universities at York, Norwich, Canterbury, 
Lincoln and other places. Whether at these centres or elsewhere, it 
seems likely that the future will bring a number of new institutions, 
and few would question the general need for them. For adult 
education, however, the existing organisation of work is affected. 
As the country is already divided for university adult education 
purposes among existing Departments of Extra-Mural Studies, the 
creation of any new university raises the question whether it should 
contain a department of extra-mural studies with a revision of 
territorial responsibilities of the existing Department(s), or whether 
arrangements for extra-mural work should be left undisturbed. 

This question will be of close concern to the WEA, the LEAs, 
the universities involved, new and old, and to extra-mural tutors, 
and clearly the views, wishes and interests of all these would be 
relevant-—and might differ from situation to situation. For the 
WEA and the LEAs the administrative problems of consultation 
and co-operation consequent upon the creation of a new extra- 
mural department would become more complex, burdensome and 
time-consuming. The WEA especially would feel the weight of 
such considerations as these, engaged as it is in day-to-day provision, 
and therefore in constant consultation with university departments. 
Some WEA Districts even now have to maintain joint administra- 
tive machinery with more than one university department, and it 
is hard to see what balancing benefits the WEA would find to set 
against the financial, promotional and organisational difficulties 
involved in the multiplication of joint arrangements. This article 
approaches the problem from the university side, with special refer- 
ence to the implications for the extra-mural tutor. But my own 
view would be that the interests of the WEA in face of this 
problem would, for reasons of the kind noted above, lead to con- 
clusions similar to those reached here. 

In the case of the University College of North Staffordshire, it 
seems to have been accepted from the beginning that at some suit- 
able stage the College would assume the responsibility for extra- 
mural education in North Staffs which is at present exercised by the 
University of Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, and it 
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appears likely that this transfer of responsibility may not be much 
longer delayed. There are weighty reasons for this in the antecedents 
of the College itself, the creation of which owes much to the adult 
education movement in the area. The assumption, however, that 
a new university will at some point establish its own extra-mural 
department could well become the normal one, unless a deliberate 
decision is taken that this should not necessarily be so. 

Considered as teaching institutions, extra-mural departments are 
small. No department has as many as 30 full-time tutors, and few 
have more than 20—and these have to cover as wide a part of the 
subject-range offered by departments as possible. But within this 
general context, size in a department possesses substantial advan- 
tages for tutors and for their work. In a larger department a 
reasonable degree of specialisation is more likely to be possible; 
there is less danger of the ‘market’ for a tutor’s teaching subjects 
being used up faster than it can be replenished, and territorial 
transfers can be arranged relatively easily; the larger field is likely 
to yield greater variety of work within a tutor’s subject-range; it is 
easier to find the right tutors for particular kinds and pieces of 
work; and the range of experience which can be brought into con- 
sultation on planning and development is greater. Moreover, 
sabbatical leave and refreshment time can be better provided where 
the staff is larger. 

On the other hand, many tutors are required to live, for the pur- 
poses of their work, at some distance from their universities and, 
in some regions, may live nearer to some proposed centre for a 
new university than they do to those which at present employ 
them. For such tutors transfer to the staff of a new university close 
to where they live and work might promise considerable benefits 
in library, study, and research facilities, and association with intra- 
mural teachers and teaching. And although in such an event the 
range of experience would be reduced, tutor participation in plan- 
ning and development might be made more effective through the 
more frequent consultation which smaller distances from the centre 
would make possible. 

One ‘middle course’—that of some kind of joint association of 
the new and old universities—might appear on the face of it an 
attractive solution. Whatever form in detail the administrative 
structure for this might take, however, it would seem in principle 
to be inherently unstable. It is difficult to see how financial responsi- 
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bility could be shared, and the effective control is likely to go with 
the purse. Whether the purse remains, and is intended to remain, 
with the old university or passes to the new one, one of the two 
must be the ‘responsible body’, employ tutors and contain the 
administrative department—in short, take predominant responsi- 
bility and power. Moreover, any attempt to operate such an arrange- 
ment, with formal involvement of both universities, necessarily 
increases for all parties concerned the amount of consultation and 
committee work and the possibility of misunderstanding and 
indeterminacy. All this additional activity involves busy tutors as 
well as busy administrators and busy internal university staff—yet 
much of the effort is not pointed directly to the promotion and 
development of adult education, but simply to keeping the wheels 
of the joint institutions turning. An arrangement of this kind is 
probably more relevant as an interim stage preceding a transfer of 
responsibility from one university to another. 

None of the fe-e-going is intended to cast doubt on the desirability 
of associating a new university with local adult education even 
though. it may not be proposed that it should take responsibility in 
its area. For it to stand aloof or not be drawn in would be a great 
misfortune, for there are many ways in which it could make a 
significant contribution, for example by offering facilities and pro- 
viding part-time tutors. It is true that this would require some 
kind of machinery for association, but this could be framed with 
the development of adult education in mind rather than the require- 
ments of formal constitutional relations. 

It should be made quite explicit that the various factors discussed 
here are not of mere narrow professional interest to the extra- 
mural tutor, His basic interest lies in the well-being of adult 
education and he would not allow narrower considerations to con- 
flict with that. Inevitable inconveniences arising from necessary 
forms of organisation are not peculiar to adult education and there, 
as elsewhere, they can be borne with resignation if not with relish. 
But the matters discussed here vitally affect the nature of the con- 
tribution which the tutor can make and the way in which he can 
make it, affect indeed the whole climate in which the work is 
carried on, and they therefore concern the work widely as well as 
himself. 

Considering all factors together, my own conclusion is that it 
would be wrong for it to be assumed automatically that a new uni- 
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versity will, immediately or eventually, become responsible for extra- 
mural work in its area and that the proper principle to follow is that 
of ad hoc examination. One wonders what gains there would be, for 
example, to set against the losses if and when the area at present 
administered by the Oxford Delegacy were eventually shared with, 
probably, three other departments, thus making four small depart- 
ments out of one of reasonable size. The present structure of 
university adult education has evolved piecemeal and haphazardly 
(the Oxford area is an obvious example), it would offer, as it stands, 
fertile ground for the administrative or educational reformer, and 
contains irrationalities enough without any gratuitous proliferation 
of them. This is not to say that there may not be areas where the 
interests of adult education in the future would be best served by 
new universities taking over the responsibility for it. Clearly, too, 
any substantial growth of work, and therefore in the size of 
departments generally, would be a highly significant consideration 
in any reappraisal. But as things are, extra-mural departments are 
relatively so small, and the weaknesses inherent in any unnecessary 
fragmentation so great, that the creation of any further departments 
should require overwhelming cause to be established. The argu- 
ment has special strength in the early days of a new institution 
which needs to mature and put its internal affairs on a settled 
basis before it can reasonably be expected to develop any deep and 
sustained concern for extra-mural work. 

A brief word, finally, may be said on procedure, in the event 
of the creation of a new department. The work and interests of 
the extra-mural tutors concerned are so closely affected that it is 
essential that they are fully consulted from the very beginning of 
developments. Long, delicate and complicated negotiations among 
many parties are inevitable and only the full participation of tutors 
can guard against the uncertainties—and possible repercussions— 
of rumour and whispered confidences. Tutors have an intimate 
acquaintance with the relevant factors in the area of their work, 
and their views should be of help and weight in deciding both 
whether the creation of a new department is desirable in the interests 
of adult education, and, if it is, what structure and machinery 
should be established. 

Note—I have to enter two caveats: 

Firstly, this article is another form of a memorandum which | 

prepared for, and which was discussed by, the Annual Conference 
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of the Association of Tutors in Adult Education in April.. These 
discussions continue and a final view has not yet been taken. As 
I am National Chairman of the Association, I must make it clear, 
therefore, that the views set out above are my own and not neces- 
sarily those of the Association. 

Secondly, as an Oxford tutor working in North Staffordshire, I 
am personally concerned in discussions regarding a transfer of 
responsibility in that area. Naturally my views are not untouched 
by experience there. In fairness to all, however, myself included, I 
must emphasise that this article is not a generalisation from the 
particular case of North Staffs, and that nothing said here should 
necessarily be regarded as an oblique reference, either critical or 
commendatory, to North Staffs affairs. With my colleagues I 
accept that the course being followed there is, in the circumstances, 
the right one—subject to a satisfactory final outcome. And as to 
that, full facilities exist for me to put openly any views I have on 
developments, both as an individual and as one of my colleagues’ 
representatives. 

E. H. BEET, 


Staff Tutor, University of Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 


BETTER JOBS FOR ADULT STUDENTS 


Ir Is HIGH TIME we looked this one in the face; that vocational 
change is a substantial by-product of adult education. Considering 
how significant this is socially, it is surprising how little we have 
discussed it. We recount and recall how many pioneers found their 
way through the movement to high political office. We recognise 
the part played by Ruskin College in this, and may think it not 
altogether a matter of the past when we see Mr Mboya in an inter- 
national role. We know that two-thirds of Hillcroft students do 
not return to their old jobs, and that many of them are elevated by 
further training into professional status of one kind or other. 
What is our experience in evening classes of an Extension or 
WEA type? First we know that vocational interests attract people 
more to Extension courses than to WEA ones, but that a minority, 
which is not negligible, do come to the latter for reasons connected 
with their work. Familiar examples are teachers, social workers 
and nurses, trades-union officers, supervisors, nursery attendants. 
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(This list is directly compiled from my own classes.) Second, we 
know that references, recommendations and certificates of atten- 
dance are requested from time to time. Third, that an able few of 
our students are awarded adult scholarships to universities, and 
that more take diploma courses, or go to Ruskin, Hillcroft, Fircroft, 
Newbattle, Coleg Harlech or elsewhere. We may find others who 
have discovered in our classes that learning can be pleasurable, and 
have as a consequence, embarked on a course with a target to it, 
a success in examination. These may leave us for the technical 
college or further education institute, or may work by correspon- 
dence. We often advise them on the most appropriate course. 

How do we assess our responsibility in all these cases? Generally, 
I think, we wish them well and are glad when they seem able to 
make progress under their own steam. We have no hesitations at 
all in helping them towards the adult scholarships or the long-term 
colleges, because these two forms of provision lie within the field of 
adult education. But what should our attitude be when a student’s 
aim is frankly vocational (an aim to change his job, or to advance 
in it), bearing in mind that our terms of reference are non- 
vocational ? Can we be non-vocational without being anti-vocational ? 

By experiencing our classes, our students often awaken to their 
own desire for change. They may, through us, gain their first 
insight into professional or social work, and feel themselves capable 
of the knowledge, attitudes, interest and responsibility required. 
How far can we go in the direction of vocational counselling, to 
help focus the need for change our classes have aroused? 

If this need for change and development arises in a young person, 
and he has correctly judged his own fitness for training, it is not 
too difficult to help him to secure entry to courses and maintenance 
grants. Often, however, it comes to a person of forty, or even fifty. 
They will less often accept the chance of a full-time course, even if 
it becomes possible for them, but they may, within their own 
range of contacts at work, seek to move into the welfare or training 
departments. Whether young or not, those wishing to change seem 
remarkably unconcerned about money. I have, I suppose, discussed 
possibilities of this kind with thirty different persons over the last 
few years, and I cannot recall any case where salary was felt to be 
an attraction, or, where low, disincentive. The adult student’s 
indifference to this is sometimes frightening. Within the last fort- 
night I have interviewed two such students, one in his thirties, the 
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other at the end of the forties, both of whom have given up good 
and well-paid commercial or industrial jobs. They have been able 
to save money, even to run a car, and now look for something more 
satisfying, preferably of an educational kind, and they are not con- 
cerned about loss of income. Last session, a woman student received 
a promotion to be head of her department. This precipitated a minor 
crisis, because there was no further aim left for her, and she did 
not wish to continue in that work all her life. She has since given it 
up and gone to college. She is profoundly glad she did so, despite 
the severe loss of income. All of these, and I might add a successful 
retailer who also made plans last year to make a change in middle 
life, have had these urges brought upon them and stimulated by 
attendance at WEA classes. 

To bring the matter further home, it would be interesting to know 
how many of us as tutors entered the non-vocational world of adult 
education by a vocational switch in mid-career. Certainly a substan- 
tial proportion of us have had experience in industry, administration, 
civil service or forces, or school, and went late to university. 

Why have we not discussed these vocational aspects more? First, 
because no one has yet gathered and presented systematically the 
evidence about it. Second, because although we are aware of our 
student’s needs and help them to make the first moves, we have 
often lost sight of them after that, and have not known the effect 
of that early resolution. But third, and mainly, because we have 
doubted our own role in this matter. We have been afraid that if 
we admitted that our classes were effective means of vocational 
advance for some of our students, then the wrong kind of demand 
would be made on us, and the liberal principle steadily eroded. 
Christ healed the sick, though that was not primarily what He came 
to do, and sometimes He told them not to let anyone else know 
about it. We have to decide, in our small world, whether to tell 
people about their chances, and possibly to arouse and greatly ex- 
tend the desire for change. 

The great sense of satisfaction and personal development, not to 
mention gratitude, that one receives from those who have made an 
appropriate change make a strong case for extending knowledge 
of the various possibilities as widely as one can. I should therefore 
favour and propose the publication of a pamphlet to be called 
‘Vocational Opportunities for Adult Students’. I do not know 
whether the terms of reference of the National Institute of Adult 
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Education would permit them to take the initiative in this. I have 
myself accumulated some information over the years. Almost all of 
it lies within the field of social studies, despite some enquiries of 
tutors in other fields, and much of it could be abstracted from the 
H.M.S.O. publication Social Work: Careers for Men and Women 
(now under revision). I conclude this article with my notes on 
vocational opportunities, defective as they are, in order to illustrate 
concretely what has happened to my own students, and to suggest 
the kind of material that a printed guide might include. 

Scholarships for Degree Courses. Of several very good candi- 
dates, about half have been failed under the mature matriculation 
requirements of the universities, which are often inappropriate for 
our students. This path is to be viewed with great circumspection 
before a student is to be advised to try. 

The Long-term Residential Adult Colleges. As against ten on 
degree courses, sixty-eight entered the long-term colleges from the 
Manchester area during the first post-war decade. 

University Social Science Diploma Courses. Experience in industry 
and adult classes is often preferred. Former students of mine have 
attended at Hull, Nottingham, Liverpool, Leicester. 

Teacher Training Colleges. Especially suitable for the younger 
men and women who will prepare for entry, if necessary by taking 
G.C.E. courses. With the development of day-training colleges in 
Manchester and Leeds, this path has widened. Three of my former 
students have now qualified, and one is preparing. 

Further Training for Teachers. Usually after five years’ experi- 
ence. Courses include Child Development or Mental Health at 
London; Educational Psychology at Manchester, London, Birming- 
ham, Durham, Edinburgh. Three former students have secured 
entry, partly on my advice and recommendation, 

Course for Youth Employment Officers (Ministry of Labour). 
Teachers are often accepted. As qualified officers are in short supply, 
mature adults with suitable background have sometimes been 
directly appointed. 

Course for Probation Officers (Home Office). Maturity and per- 
sonality are the essentials. Three former students have been rejected. 
(All three have been markedly successful in other fields.) 

Boarding-out Officers’ Courses (Home Office). Personality and 
social development are the essentials. Women are accepted up to 45, 
and occasionally older. 
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Children’s Homes, Matrons, House Mothers and Fathers. As 
above. 

Mental Nursing. A former labourer, of good intelligence, changed 
to mental nursing as a result of interest aroused in class. Copes 
well with exams, and should attain substantial responsibility. 

Nursing. Many women are attracted to nursing and may be 
accepted for training up to the age of forty. 

Home Teachers of the Blind (Home Office one-year course). 
Entry preferred between 25 and 40. Some general education and an 
appropriate personality required. 

Occupational Centres for the Ineducable (Ministry of Health). 
Women of modest attainments are accepted for the work and some 
may be given a year’s training, to take charge of a centre. One of 
my former students has done this. 

From several of the above fields of social and medical work, 
groups are assembled for short residential courses in Holly Royde, 
our short-term college. There we make contact with them, gain an 
insight into their work, and when later, we find members of our 
evening classes wanting a life of greater human and social signifi- 
cance than that of the commercial or factory routine to which they 
are so often bound, we are able to judge their suitability for one 
or other kind of work, and tell them something of its satisfactions 
and frustrations. But we are aware of the many occupations of 
which we lack detailed knowledge, though they may well be suit- 
able for our students. For this reason, I would welcome a compila- 
tion to include mention of all courses which recruit adult students 
and for which some form of monetary support is available. 


RALPH RUDDOCK, 
Extra-Mural Department, University of Manchester 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE FOR ADULTS 


IF THE CROWTHER REPORT and the proposals of the WEA Report 
on Trades Union Education are ever fully implemented, admittedly 
two large conditions, it is clear that the recent interest in English 
Language courses, both in further and adult education, is likely to 
be intensified, whether such courses are classified as Communica- 
tions, Clear Thinking or just Language. It seems important then 
that we should be fairly clear in our minds as to what problems we 
have to face, and how we are going to meet them. 
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Now in the past year, I was responsible for two courses of this 
type for adults, one a short course for the WEA, the other a more 
extended evening class in a further education establishment. Before 
beginning both courses, it was made quite clear by the students 
that what they were interested in was a real improvement in their 
ability to read, speak and write more forcefully and more effectively. 
Yet my experience of such courses in different parts of the country 
over the past few years indicated that the most common techniques 
and subject-matter adopted in such courses lay in the Richards- 
Thouless-Chase tradition of Elementary logic, advertisement- 
analysis and social psychology, and that useful though this might 
be in many ways, its value as a means towards improving the 
expression of most students was strictly limited. 

People want to improve their ability to read, write and express 
themselves generally, usually in public speaking, and the ability to 
distinguish false analogies, dishonest appeals, and emotive diction, 
is, I submit, a peripheral part of such intentions—not totally, of 
course, but under the very limiting conditions that part-time educa- 
tion usually is. 

One can see the underlying reasons for this: the social value of 
such classes, its general interest (Hoggart versus Onions), and the 
tractability of the subject-matter in adult education. The complaint 
is that such interests have become central, not peripheral, and that 
they don’t really meet students’ immediate needs. 

When I look back on my own literary education, such exercises 
as the examination of the mass media only came in at a very late 
stage. Before that, I spent years learning grammar, writing précis, 
and just reading and writing with the help of a dictionary. I asked 
myself if the typical adult classes had found a short-cut through such 
academic and narrow pedantry. (“Look after originality; the rules 
will look after themselves.”) My answer came when I heard the 
Chairman of a WEA Branch, and a town councillor at that, who 
had just completed a whole year’s course on Language and Expres- 
sion, open a Public Meeting, ‘Ah, ump, ah, Ladies, and, ah, Gentle- 
men, ah, unaccustomed as I, ah, am to, ah, public speaking . . .’ 
It didn’t seem to matter much that this student was pleasant as a 
person, nor an expert as classifying television advertisements. What 
mattered was that he was a poor and nervous speaker, who couldn’t 
avoid the stalest of clichés, after a year’s study that might have 
helped him. 
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It seemed to be clear that the basis of Language and Expression 
courses must, initially at any rate, be linguistic; that they must be 
built on the kinds of things that ordinary language, spoken or 
written, consists of, demands and can do. And secondly such 
courses must be adjusted to the real, not theoretical, needs of the 
group, which may be different in every case, ranging from literary 
to political ambitions, that can be dealt within the latter part of such 
courses. This, I suggest, is preferable to the stereotyped courses 
prevalent at the moment which just fill people with ideas about 
specialised use of language, are rarely applied in practice, and often, 
therefore, not fully understood. 

The difficulties of such courses, particularly in voluntary classes, 
need not be misunderstood. There will be wide ranges of linguistic 
ability within the single group, varying from people with little 
formal knowledge to graduates, and most of the students who are 
adults may be really embarrassed by the apparent return to the 
school-room, though this can be overcome by time, the sincerity 
of the students, and the adaptation of the material to adult minds. 
The last difficulty is the greatest, for it is clear that, whatever adult 
education traditions and the minimum standards of the Ministry 
may be, a Language course that really tries to improve language 
must demand written work to a greater extent than is usual in 
other classes, even if that work does not consist solely of essays. 

Accordingly, I began with a discussion of vocabulary, including 
emotive and scientific language, but also covering concrete and 
abstract words, malapropisms, euphemisms, clichés, jargon and 
slang. After the class, the students were presented with a doctored 
prose passage on Apartheid, and asked to return it the following 
week, with comments on its vocabulary along the lines we had 
talked. We then moved on to formal grammar, and tackled this, 
through discussion, in terms of accidence, concord, and common 
errors. Again the students were given duplicated exercises, in the 
form of sentences requiring correction, that were culled from 
Fowler. (The sight of so many howlers from The Times encourages 
the most diffident student.) The same pattern was adopted for 
punctuation and syntax. We discussed and revised the formal body 
of doctrine on these subjects, in the normal seminaristic method, 
and then did exercises on them immediately afterwards, the students 
taking the duplicated sheets away with them. 

Then, having built up or in some cases revised the normal 
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academic body of material in detail (‘Correctness’), we proceeded 
to discussion and practice of the larger organised areas of expres- 
sion and comprehension, along the lines of Brooks and Warren’s 
Fundamentals of Good Writing, concentrating on the paragraph, 
the discourse, the Exposition and Argument, working each one out 
with appropriate and more ‘creative’ exercises (‘Organisation and 
Style’). 

After this, the pattern of the two courses began to deviate. The 
LEA course concentrating on the production of good written work 
moved to perception and comprehension exercises, including 
Coleridge and Newman, while the WEA course turned towards 
public expression, with discussions of business procedure that cul- 
minated at a final, formal debate, at which speakers were assessed 
by each other for their ability in practising what the course had 
taught them. 

Obviously all cases need to be based on the students’ relevant 
needs and interests, which may have to be adjusted for each indi- 
vidual case. But it seems clear to me that part of those needs, and 
the most neglected one, is linguistic, vocabulary, grammar, syntax, 
punctuation, and practice in the larger areas of expression in spoken 
or written utterance. Anything that comes before this may be 
interesting or indirectly valuable, but it will not really help the 
students to express themselves more ably than if they avoided the 
course. 

Now this is not ideal, nor is it likely to be madly popular with 
those students or teachers whose interest in improving their langu- 
age or meeting student-demand is more feigned than real. An 
extended and deeper course could move on to logical fallacies, 
to role-playing, co reading and even report-writing, as well as spend- 
ing at least a year on the criticism of a few books of different types 
(history, oratory, poetry, science). The present framework itself 
probably needs re-adjusting too. But something has been done. The 
WEA course produced 19 pieces of written work; the LEA course, 
which was longer, amassed over 50. The students didn’t just talk 
(‘Discussion’) about other people’s language. They too began 
practising in their own way the problem of the best words in the 
best order. 

DENNIS BUTTS 
Lecturer in Liberal Studies, Chesterfield College of Art. 
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E. C. EAGLE: AN APPRECIATION 

Epcar Eacue’s retirement as Staff-Tutor in the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies at Nottingham closes a long and significant 
chapter in the history of adult education. Edgar was the surviving 
member of a trio of tutors who were associated, in the minds of 
post-war tutors, with the earlier tradition—one might almost say 
the ‘heroic age’ of adult education. Hugh Featherstone, the first 
to go, had been with the Department since 1926. Will Hosford had 
joined in 1931 and came to the Department after working with 
Albert Mansbridge in the WEA office. The Department has lost 
all three through retirement in the last two years. 

Edgar Eagle entered adult education by a route not uncommon 
even in these more spacious days. As a worker in the boot and shoe 
industry, he studied in his free time. After an interruption in the 
first world war when Edgar, already pioneering, was detained as a 
C.O., his efforts were rewarded by the offer of a place at Ruskin 
College in 1920, where he was a contemporary of John Price and 
Joe Roper. In 1926 he entered the University College whose Depart- 
ment of. Extra-Mural Studies appointed him Organising-Tutor for 
the untilled acres of Derbyshire in 1929. He continued in the 
employ of the Department until retirement, later becoming a staff- 
tutor with the privilege of teaching in the less accessible centres of 
adult education in the East Midlands. 

He has always been in demand as a tutor and if adult education 
had its Wisden we would find Edgar holding many records for 
the number of students taught, class meetings held, and miles 
covered, fog and snow notwithstanding. Mere statistics would be 
an inadequate expression of his contribution. He has always been 
a fervent supporter of the voluntary movement. He was the treasurer 
of the East Midlands District WEA and of the Nottingham Branch 
of the ATAE for so long now that no one recalls his predecessor 
in either office. He has given prodigally of his time for trade union 
schools locally and nationally, at home and abroad. It is hard to 
think of an aspect of adult education, whether it is the conventional 
work of the Great Tradition or experimental work for trade 
unionists or the Services, in which Edgar was not among the first 
few. He has demonstrated also that a full programme is not an 
insurmountable obstacle to research. 

It is fitting that he starts his retirement as the Director of two 
Summer Schools, one traditional, the other trade union. In the years 
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ahead may he relax in his garden with occasional sallies as a part- 
time tutor, E.C. member for the local ATAE, E.C. member for the 
East Midlands WEA and member of the Central Council (WEA). 


N.W. and s.J.s. 


T.A. PERSONALIA 


® Tue Wetsu Councit oF THE AssociATION met at Swansea on 
the week-end June 24th-25th and discussed avidly a number of 
problems both domestic and wider ranging. It elected a committee 
and the following officers: Chairman, C. R. Williams, Bangor; 
Vice-Chairman, Rev. Alban Davies, Cardiff; Secretary, Eddie 
Jenkins, Swansea; and Treasurer, J. B. Jones, Cardiff. John Selwyn 
Davies resigned from the Secretaryship after doing sterling work for 
some years, and received the tributes of his colleagues. 

@ Swansea Brancu of the Association organised a presentation 
meeting to Dr Illtyd David who is retiring as Secretary of the Joint 
Tutorial Classes Committee of University College, Swansea, and 
from forty years as a full-time worker in adult education. A cheque 
was handed over on behalf of the subscribers by Mr Ieuan Williams, 
newly appointed director of extra-mural studies at Swansea, and 
first holder of that newly established post. 

@ Brian Watpon, who was last year a Tutor-in-training in 
Oxford, has been appointed to a staff tutorship under the Oxford 
Extra-Mural Delegacy in North Staffordshire. He takes the place 
left vacant by Joy MacAskill, the former General Secretary of the 
Association, who moved last session to a staff tutorship in Essex. 

@ Granam Taytor, who was a staff tutor in Lincoln, first for 
Oxford and later (after the area was transferred) for Nottingham, 
has rejoined the Oxford staff on being appointed to a staff tutorship 
in Kent. 

@ Trevor Park has left the North Western District of the WEA, 
where he was a tutor-organiser, for Sheffield; where he is now a 
staff tutor with the Extra-Mural Department. 

@ Cambridge University Press have recently published The 
Elements of Drama by Joun L. Sryan, a Staff Tutor at Hull. 


Contributions to, and comments upon, the foregoing 
TUTORS’ BULLETIN section are invited. They should be sent 
to ]. Levitt, 2 Hartington Street, Leek, Staffs. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
THE STORY OF A FAILURE 


Professor Waller produced the idea as a result of an examination of an 
American programme of adult education activities. This is how he des- 
cribed it in a letter to our Professor of Government: 

I wonder whether it would be possible to arrange a regular series of discussions, 
perhaps ten, or perhaps running through the session, under the heading Main 
Issues in Contemporary Politics? The idea would be to find one person who would 
be willing to run this in a lively way, not as a series of lectures but as a series of 
carefully devised discussions. 

Waller then went off to Canada and the project came into my hands, 
The Professor of Government couldn’t handle it himself but had passed 
it on to one of his Senior Lecturers for consideration. Dr X (as I will call 
him) was interested but said that his own movements were so uncertain 
that we ought to call in Dr Y, a lecturer in Government, to assist. Y was 
willing and together we devised a plan. Initially there was to be a series 
of eight discussion meetings held at fortnightly intervals under the des- 
cription ‘Some Issues of Current Politics’. I agreed to find out if there 
was sufficient public interest to justify an attempt at this venture. We 
decided to experiment with a new type of group, to try to persuade a 
handful of politically conscious undergraduates to mix with about fifteen 
informed members of the generai public. 

My letter to members of the public produced a list of about 20 people 
who said they were interested. It included members of the Labour, 
Liberal and Conservative parties, one or two trade unionists, and one or 
two lively people known to me but without easily discernible political 
affiliations. Some of the replies from the party members contained the 
warning that, if the General Election occurred, they would have to be 
left out. The Election came, but earlier than had been expected. When 
it was over I took up the matter again and called a meeting of the inter- 
ested people. Those who attended the first meeting included three 
unsuccessful candidates in the General Election (two Labour, one Liberal), 
the local secretary of one of the Civil Service Trade Unions, an adult 
student at the University reading History and Politics, an Indian en- 
gineer studying industrial sociology, a black-coated Railway worker, 
prominent in local adult education and well known for his independent 
views, the Conservative agent (a woman) from a large Lancashire town, 
and a young Oxford graduate, sent by the Young Conservatives, whose 
views seemed more radical than those of anybody else present. These 
were the talkers, the others, of whom I remember two wives and two 
Africans sent by the International Club, were the background. Later we 
were joined by the President of the University Students’ Union and a 
Senior Lecturer in Social Studies from a large Technical College who 
had published a few notable articles on various aspects of Communism. 
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The politically-conscious University students and most of the Conserva- 
tives did not turn up. 

The first meeting, at which both X and Y were present, produced the 
most lively, acute, well-informed, and sustained discussion I have ever 
heard in any adult education undertaking. We had about ten people 
who were both well-informed and could express themselves with elo- 
quence, wit and vigour. We saw within our grasp the possibility of 
almost unparalleled success. 

But after this one discussion the group collapsed like a balloon which 
has lost half its wind. Only half the numbers turned up at the second 
meeting and it never recovered again. One of the wives (of the railway 
worker) sent a message to say that she could not hope to contribute any- 
thing to discussions at such a level. The woman adult student began to 
worry because she found so much to say. The ex-candidates disappeared 
one by one, the woman Conservative agent never appeared again, letters 
to the young Conservative with radical views were returned by the Post 
Office, in the end we were left only with the railway worker and the 
president of the Students’ Union. 

The discussions, no matter how small the number present, never lost 
their quality. But when X, Y and myself found ourselves more than 
half of the number present we decided to call it off. I have seen many 
adult education efforts start badly and then improve, but I have never 
seen anything begin so notably well and then fade away. Perhaps there 
were too many who could have done all the talking themselves, perhaps 
we had picked people who were too busy to keep up their attendances. 
Whatever the cause the one thing certain we learnt about current politics 
is that the people who are both interested and informed cannot be 
expected to take part regularly in discussions. But it is also possible that 
they found discussion too exciting and exhausting. 

W. E, STYLER 


PAINTING OF THE MONTH 


Has Sound Radio anything to contribute to the visual arts? One’s first 
instinct is to say no—or nothing, at any rate, that Television could not do 
better. But after five years’ experience of Sound programmes in this field 
—programmes undertaken in the first place with a good many doubts— 
I have come to the conclusion that this verdict is too simple and should 
not be given without qualifications. 

Three recent series on this subject proved that, given a good accom- 
panying pamphlet in colour, the serious listener (the qualifying adjective 
is important) can be better satisfied by Sound than by Television. The 
accompanying pamphlets were, of course, essential to an enjoyment of 
the broadcasts, and they also provided the listener with a permanent 
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possession that could be studied at leisure. But with pamphlet sales at 
not more than about a third of the estimated number of listeners, a 
large proportion of the audience was perhaps worse off than it would 
have been with a Television programme. It is also true that in its present 
context TV will attract an incomparably larger audience than any one 
service in Sound Broadcasting. As against this it could also be claimed 
that Sound Radic, which can offer a coloured pamphlet, provides a 
better service than TV in black and white. 

All these points are dependent on a developing situation. With the 
increasing specialisation of Network Three more and more listeners are 
coming zo accept the need for pamphlets: the relative sizes of audiences 
might be very different if there were to be another TV channel: and TV 
will one day have colour. What the educationist really needs to know 
is what can be expected from the different media as such, and not 
simply in a context that changes from day to day. 

Perhaps the most interesting outcome of recent experience in Sound 
Broadcasting is the demonstration that in certain situations Television 
is an obstacle to visual imagination, because it deals with concepts that 
cannot be illustrated. After hearing a recent talk on drawing, in which 
Michael Ayrton asked the listener to consider a number of images, two 
groups of listeners agreed that though they had been able to summon 
them up without difficulty, they could not have done so if they had 
been obliged to keep their eyes on a talking face; and when they were 
later shown a film on the same subject by the same speaker, they further 
agreed that though Television was undoubtedly the better medium for 
the communication of techniques, it was only a distraction to an audi- 
ence required to think in abstract terms, or call up an image from its 
own imagination. 

There are therefore good reasons to leave some place for the visual 
arts in Sound Radio, and the last few years have included talks on 
pictures and painting in the Third Programme and Home Service, the 
1960 experiment Painting of the Month, and this year’s Reith Lectures. 

Painting of the Month, which is to continue for another ycar, is a 
series of monthly broadcasts by members of a panel of speakers, each of 
whom chooses a painting to be seen in a public gallery or country house 
collection in the British Isles. Listeners are invited to subscribe two 
guineas to a scheme by which they are supplied in advance with a colour 
reproduction of the next month’s picture, a number of black and white 
illustrations, and a page of background notes. The plan owes much 
encouragement—though, oddly enough, not its origin—to a rather similar 
project which has been immensely successful in Holland. This scheme, 
Openbaar Kunstbezit, is a non-profit-making organisation by which 
subscribers pay a guinea a year for their reproductions and for the 
printed text of a weekly broadcast: it is one of the most successful pro- 
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grammes on the Netherlands Radio Network, and the subscription list 
has risen to more than 100,000. The BBC’s project places its emphasis 
a little differently: it is not so much concerned with the use of Radio 
as a means of teaching art history: its underlying purpose is rather to 
get the listener to look at pictures for himself; and it is in these terms, 
and not only in the number of subscriptions, that its success should be 
judged. 

The first five months of the experiment have produced some interest- 
ing evidence, and though quantitatively the results are not very striking— 
the subscription list is just under 9,000—it has been highly successful in 
encouraging its listeners te look at pictures they might otherwise have 
avoided. ‘On first studying the painting by myself I disliked it,’ writes 
one of them, ‘but after listening to the talk with the reproduction propped 
up in front of me I now find I can look at it with great pleasure.’ 

More important is the way in which it is affecting galleries. Before 
David Piper’s talk on the Rembrandt Self-Portrait at Kenwood, it was 
decided to ask the curator to count the attendances before and after the 
broadcast. These rose from 9,800 in the two weeks before the broadcast 
to 14,584 in the two weeks after it, and though some part of this increase 
may be seasonal, the curator himself has no doubt that the broadcast 
was substantially responsible for it: comparable figures for 1959 show an 
increase of only a thousand. 

One of the paradoxes of adult education is that, at its best, it may work 
itself out of a job. It is not the purpose of Painting of the Month or, 
indeed, of any Sound programme on the visual arts, to encourage 
listeners to spend their time at the radio set or in framing their coloured 
reproductions; and while Sound Radio is still a monopoly, it can afford 
to be more gratified by those five thousand visitors to Kenwood than by 
a total of mere listeners tens of thousand times as large. 

JEAN ROWNTREE, 
Assistant Head of Further Education, British Broadcasting Corporation. 


I have been invited to write a brief footnote to the above, which was 
drafted before I had the opportunity of reading the interview on Monitor 
(ADULT EDUCATION, July 1960). Since it must be brief there is only time to 
comment on the intention of sound radio programmes, which cannot, 
like Television, cater for a majority public. Sound radio programmes 
on the visual arts go out to the selective listener already committed to 
an interest in painting. They are bound therefore to be more focused 
in their approach to visual truth than a television performance designed 
for the widest possible audience. The Third programme addresses a 
public not only committed, but already to some extent informed: other 
services aim at increasing the enjoyment of painting by extending the 
listener’s understanding of it. J.R. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The WEA was formed by men and women who believed that true 
democracy could only be built on the basis of an electorate which was 
merely literate but which was also educated to the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and was led by people who had made some effort to under- 
stand the workings of the society in which they lived. The voluntary 
movement which was formed with these aims has earned recognition 
from the state and the universities, and had found a way of accepting 
aid from outside sources without submitting to their control. The history 
of the WEA over the last half century is part of the social history of 
our country. It can only be understood in the context of the development 
of our social and political democracy within the framework of a liberal 
parliamentary system. In looking at the development of adult education 
in Yugoslavia one must first appreciate something of the social and 
political conditions of that country, and one must realise that the stan- 
dards and ideals which we have come to accept as an essential part of 
our lives cannot be applied automatically in a social environment which 
is so strikingly different. We talk of ‘education for social change’ and 
we perhaps have a vague idea of what we mean by the phrase. When 
the Yugoslavs use this phrase they have a very clear idea of a society 
which is being directed towards a particular goal under the leadership 
of the Communist Party. There may be room for differences in detail, 
but the main lines of social change are clearly defined, and the adult 
education movement is seen as an important weapon in the struggle to 
create the new socialist commonwealth. 

In our meetings with the leaders of the adult education movement in 
Yugoslavia we were soon conscious of the importance which the com- 
munity attaches to their work. There is a drive and urgency about their 
activities which is almost overpowering. The country is being indus- 
trialised at a pace which is bewildering to those of us schooled in the 
more leisurely ways of the British economy. Towns like Ljubljana have 
trebled their size since before the war. New towns, like Velenje and 
Nova Gorica, have mushroomed from the fields in less than a decade, 
and are still visibly growing. Old Yugoslavia was a peasant country, 
with 75 per cent of its population living on the land. Now, scarcely 40 per 
cent of the population are classed as peasants. The adult education move- 
ment has the task of turning the new town dwellers into factory workers, 
clerks and administrators and of fitting them to play their full part in 
the new society which is being built. 

In Slovenia there was virtually no illiteracy before the war, but the 
average figure for the whole of pre-war Yugoslavia was 40 per cent 
who could not read or write. Many people now between the ages of 25 
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and 35 had their education disrupted by the war. There is thus a great 
deal still to do to remedy the defect in basic education amongst people 
of mature years. The next problem is to equip the new industrial classes 
with the sort of elementary technical knowledge which, in a highly 
industrialised community like our own is absorbed almost unconsciously 
by the children of factory workers. Yugoslavia is desperately short of 
trained technicians, and the few who are already equipped with higher 
qualifications are in constant demand as part-time tutors in the Workers’ 
Universities. But technical qualifications are only part of the training 
needed by a worker in a Yugoslav factory. Equally important is a know- 
ledge of the organisation and management of the factory, for under the 
new scheme for workers’ self government, he is expected to take his 
share in the running of the ‘Workers’ Council’. The Workers’ University 
provides part-time evening and full-time residential courses for men and 
women who are likely to become members of Workers’ Councils. We 
visited one residential college where a ten-day course for such workers 
was in progress. Some twenty students drawn from different factories 
in the Celje region of Slovenia were studying and discussing such 
questions as the progress of the national Five Year Plan, the distribution 
of the workers’ share of the factory surplus, educational and welfare 
activities in factories and the role of trade unions. The course was 
organised by the Workers’ University, and the students were given 
scholarships from their factories and trade unions to pay their living 
costs during the period of the course. 

In other towns we found that the Workers’ University was serving 
the whole community as a cultural centre. Well equipped buildings 
housed theatres where film clubs and amateur dramatic societies put on 
their performances for the benefit of the general public. Often there was 
a library, usually stocking between 5,000 and 10,000 volumes. 

As members of a WEA delegation we were particularly interested in 
adult education in non-vocational subjects. In some areas this type of 
education was organised by the ‘People’s University’ as distinct from the 
‘Workers’ University’. In other areas the two bodies seemed to operate 
side by side, doing similar work, and occasionally only one of them 
existed, and provided all types of adult education. The People’s Univer- 
sity in Zagreb is one of the oldest organisations for adult education in 
the Balkans, having started as the ‘Pucka Sveucilista’ in 1907. Some of 
the teachers who worked with it before the war still continue to serve 
the institution under its new name of ‘People’s University’. It has close 
links with the University of Zagreb, the oldest of Yugoslav universities, 
and it receives financial support from the town council and the university 
whereas the Workers’ University is financed by the factories and trade 
unions. An important source of income is from its public film shows, 
which were organised on the lines of a normal commercial cinema. 
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Fees from the very popular language courses also provide an income. 
An interesting feature of the work in Zagreb is the publication of the 
excellent journal Adult Education, which, although originally intended 
for readers in Croatia, now circulates throughout Yugoslavia and even 
finds it way to Britain and Germany. 

In the school of foreign languages which forms part of the Zagreb 
people’s university the programme includes courses at all levels in 
English, German, French, Italian and Russian. Last year ten students 
asked for Russian, but 700 were enrolled in the English classes. Similar 
figures were given to us by teachers in other districts, and it would 
appear than English is now the most important foreign language taught 
in Yugoslavia. 

The people’s university also organises a large number of public lectures 
in popular science, the arts and current affairs; a few courses of from 
seven to ten meetings in philosophy and politics; and a number of longer 
courses in economics and law which were intended to bring the 
students up to University entrance standard. In general, the work of the 
Zagreb People’s University came nearer to the WEA’s idea of liberal 
adult education than anything else we saw in Yugoslavia, but there were 
important differences. For example there was an emphasis on pro- 
fessionalism and an absence of anything resembling the self-governing 
WEA branch, controlled by the student members. An article in Adult 
Education sums up the Yugoslav attitude in the following words: ‘Adult 
Education can no longer be left to amateurs and volunteers. It was just 
because the People’s Universities did not have their professional staffs 
that their results were not as big as expected. The contents of work of 
any such institution must be imbued with the working class ideology.’ 

In all the centres which we visited mention was made of the great 
success of the ‘School for parents’, especially in the rural districts. The 
syllabus for one of the courses of 12 meetings included health of children, 
problems of education and discipline, sex education, simple hygiene, the 
facilities available under the welfare services, the child in society, family 
planning, etc. The most popular session was the ‘Question and Answer’ 
evening, when the parents who had attended the course were able to 
question a panel of experts. As both Slovenia and Croatia are tradition- 
ally Roman Catholic countries we were interested to know how the 
parish priests reacted to the courses on family planning and birth control. 
We were told that many priests in the villages attend the courses and 
then meet the parents privately afterwards and attempt to prejudice them 
against the teaching they have received. We visited a number of villages 
on Easter Sunday and it was obvious that a large number of the peasants 
were still devout Catholics. In one village church there was a notice 
addressed to the young girls laying down rules of conduct and listing the 
services which they were expected to attend. 
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In Dalmatia we were able to see something of the drive to raise material 
and cultural standards in the villages. The Dalmatian Karst offers few 
opportunities for agriculture. The soils are thin and there is a serious 
lack of available water because of the nature of the underlying lime- 
stone rock. The villages in this area are at first sight no different from 
the thousands of picturesque rural slums which are to be found through- 
out the Mediterranean region. The People’s University in Split is 
co-operating with a newly formed women’s organisation in the running 
of an interesting experiment in basic education in one of the poorest areas. 
In the Trogir area the People’s University has started its own courses, 
but it is expected that this work will eventually become the sole respon- 
sibility of the new organisation. An organising tutor takes up residence 
in a village for six months, and during this time she runs courses in 
domestic subjects. The obligations of membership are onerous—four 
hours attendance a day for five days a week—and many of the older 
women will not take part. Those who enrol in the class wear a distinctive 
white headdress and are very proud of this badge of their emancipation. 
A number of us visited a village class in progress. There were a score of 
women engaged in dressmaking, and whilst they were sewing they were 
being questioned about the domestic science lesson which had been taken 
earlier in the day. The success of the courses so far held could be seen 
at a glance. The women in the classes were neatly dressed in bright, 
home-made clothes, in contrast to the traditional shapeless black of the 
Mediterranean. The meal which was served to our delegates would not 
have disgraced a first-class hotel. 

The above is a brief survey of the many activities in adult education 
which we were able to see during a short stay of two weeks. It was 
interesting to see an adult education movement which is still growing 
rapidly and experimenting with new methods, in a country whose social 
and political background is so different from our own. The Yugoslav 
experiment does not lack financial support from the state, local govern- 
ment and industry. It never seems to have to justify its existence as we 
do. Apathy is not one of its problems. There is so much which obviously 
needs doing in adult education that the real problem is to satisfy the 
growing demand. In a purposeful, even pushing, young society the adult 
education movement is seen as an essential instrument of social change. 
It would appear from the speeches at the recent Socialist Party Congress 
in Belgrade that even more attention will be paid to it during the coming 
years. One point which struck us as odd, however, was that in a move- 
ment which has training for self management as one of its most 
important functions, the students, as students, - ; less part in the 
running to the organisations for adult educatio: an do our WEA 
students. 

F. SINGLETON 
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THE ANATOMY OF JUDGEMENT, by M. L. Johnson Abercrombie. 
(Hutchinson, 25s., pp. 156.) 

In the first part of this investigation into the processes of perception 
and reasoning the author deals with the selective and interpretative nature 
of ~erception. Emphasis is placed on the fact that we tend to interpret 
external stimulus patterns in terms of our past experience and present and 
future needs. Interpretations of the same object differ from person to 
person, according to views held, and Mrs Johnson Abercrombie gives 
us some excellent illustrations which show that different observers, or 
the same observers at different times, may get different information from 
the same visual object. Attention is also given to the role of human 
relationships in perception and we are shown how they influence the 
receipt of information even about apparently non-personal events. 

Much of the material in this section which so clearly illustrates ‘the 
relation between the inside and outside world’ will not be new to those 
who are familiar with the work of Vernon, Bartlett, Ames, Kilpatrick, 
Cantril, Ittelson and others prominent in this field. Nevertheless, many 
people, including psychologists, will be very grateful to Mrs Johnson 
Abercrombie for collecting and developing these valuable findings and 
for presenting them in this most readable and attractive manner. 

For many years the author has been concerned with the barriers to 
learning in the teaching situation, brought about by selective perception 
and the second part of the book shows how these barriers may be 
removed. Mrs Johnson Abercrombie outlines her methods of free group 
discussion and examines what happens when students talk in such a 
way that they can discover and test their operative assumptions. The 
main purpose of the free discussion group is to enable students to dis- 
cover their own unrecognised assumptions. 


Discussion in a group does for thinking what testing on real objects does for 
seeing. We become aware of discrepancies between different people’s interpreta- 
tions of the same stimulus and are driven to weigh the evidence in favour of 
alternative interpretations, Certain areas of one’s private world are compared and 
contrasted with other people’s, and in seeing differences between them it becomes 
possible to modify our own world if we wish to. Instead of seeing our own mis- 
takes by contrast with the statements of an unquestioned authority as in the tradi- 
tional pupil-teacher relationship, we see a variety of interpretations of the same 
stimulus pattern, and the usefulness of each must be tested in its own right. 


The results of Mrs Johnson Abercrombie’s tests, of which the book 
contains some most illuminating accounts, support the hypothesis that 
judgment is improved after the free group discussion experience. This 
is most encouraging, for those who have long been aware of the inade- 
quacies of the traditional lecture-discussion methods. As the author 
reminds us: 
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muddled thinking could not be cleared by rational argument because it reflected 
a strongly emotional action to a more general situation. 

There is a danger in the teacher summarising a discussion in too final a way 
because it tends to inhibit further thinking by students. 


Admittedly the question as to what other fields of education could be 
favourably influenced by free group discussion techniques can only be 
answered by experiment, moreover, as the author points out there will be 
transference problems occasioned by the difficulties of adjustment to a 
new kind of teaching method, to say nothing of additional organisational 
and administrative problems which immediately spring to mind when 
one thinks of applying these techniques in the field of Adult Education. 

However, should these techniques be generally effective in achieving 
the aims put forward by Mrs Johnson Abercrombie: 

to make it possible for the student to relinquish the security of thinking in well 


defined given channels and to find a new kind of stability based on the recogni- 
tion and acceptance of ambiguity, uncertainty and open choice. 


the results would be so valuable as to make the effort to overcome these 
obstacles and difficulties well worthwhile. 

Mrs Johnson Abercrombie’s valuable and extremely readable contri- 
bution will be most helpful and encouraging to all those who feel the 
need to develop new teaching methods, whilst at the same time it cannot 
fail to interest anyone who is interested in the processes of perception and 
reasoning. JAMES D. HALLORAN 


EIGENART UND ENTWICKLUNG DER WIENER VOLKSHOCHSCHULEN, by 
Wilhelm Briindl. (Austrian Ministry of Education, pp. 178.) 


No-one has ever written a history of adult education in Vienna (or in 
Austria, for that matter) which is surprising in view of its old tradition 
and its record. After all, Vienna was the second city on the Continent 
to introduce, in 1895, the English idea of university extension, and it can 
boast of the first adult education centre in Europe (1905). Nor does 
Professor Briind! claim that his book is proper history, but rather an 
outline for the future historian of the movement, a salvage operation to 
prevent the loss of information and evidence with the passage of time. 

This reticence is not accidental. If Briindl is right, Austrian adult 
educationists have never gone in for the literary self-justification and the 
profound theoretical discussions so beloved by their German colleagues, 
but instead they got on with the job. While this saved them from the 
divisions and controversies so painful and protracted across the frontier, 
it also explains their occasional lapses into crass opportunism. Another 
interesting contrast between the Austrian and German movements 
emerges from these pages: the basic unity and wide appeal of adult 
education in Vienna from its very beginnings. Among the 6,240 students 
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university extension attracted in its first year, manual workers and 
professional men mixed freely, and even though the later Volkshoch- 
schulen had a stronger appeal to the products of the elementary schools, 
they were nobly served by university teachers and members of the liberal 
professions. Briind! does not explain why it was possible in Austria 
for representatives of the liberal bourgeoisie and of the rising labour 
movement to co-operate so loyally and amicably in this work. Nor does 
he produce satisfactory evidence for his assertion that in Austria adult 
education started in the countryside and spread from there to the towns— 
a most unlikely process. 

Two decisive breaks in the development of adult education—the 
authoritarian regime of Dollfuss, 1934, and the complete perversion of 
its institutions during the German occupation—are only briefly touched 
upon; while the rebuilding of the movement after 1945 receives such 
idiosyncratic treatment that it must be read together with Wolfgang 
Speiser’s Zehn Jahre Freie Erwachsenenbildung in Wien (Vienna, 1957) 
to make sense for the foreign reader. Sixty pages of documents of historic 
value and a chronology conclude this pioneering effort by one who has 
spent his whole adult life in the service of the movement. 

K. R. STADLER 


SHAKESPEARE AS COLLABORATOR, by Kenneth Muir. (Methuen, pp. 
164, 16s.) 

MACBETH, by John Harvey. (Blackwell, pp. 59, 2s. 9d.) 

CHAUCER’s PROLOGUE, by Ralph W. V. Elliott. (Blackwell, pp. 72, 
38-) 

THE LIVING SHAKESPEARE, ed. Robert Gittings. (Heinemann, pp. 154, 
12s. 6d.) 

OUTLINES OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, by H. A. Watt, K. Holzknecht 
and R. Ross. (Barnes & Noble, College Outline Series, pp. 
212, 10s.) 

Books on English Literature vary from the excellent to the unnecessary, 
and this batch, mainly about Shakespeare, provides examples at all 
levels. Kenneth Muir’s book is a study of four plays from the Shakespeare 
Apocrypha—Edward II, The Two Noble Kinsmen, Pericles and 
Cardenio—and he presents a pleasing balance of technical scholarship 
and literary comment. The scholarship, which relies largely on the 
identification of ‘image-clusters’ in Shakespeare’s work and in the pre- 
sumed Shakespearian sections of these doubtful plays, convincingly 
establishes Shakespeare’s hand in them. The critical chapters of his 
book then evaluate their merits. This is a short book for Shakespearian 
specialists, and they should value it. 

John Harvey’s Macbeth and Ralph Elliott’s Prologue are the first two 
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BBC LISTEN AND LEARN SERIES 


Some programmes in Network Three and Home Service 
prepared in series for those who look to broadcasting for 
facts and ideas on the subjects that interest them. 

Autumn, 1960 


PAINTING OF THE MONTH—first Sunday of each month in the after- 
noon, Home Service; Thursday evening repeats in Network Three 


Wednesday Series in Network Language Series in Network Three: 


Three: ITALIAN FOR BEGINNERS 
THE CHANGING CARIBBEAN Mondays starting October 3rd 
starting October 5th 7.10 p.m. 
7.30 p.m. 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT request) 
starting N ber 16th 
Sundays starting October 2nd 
7.30 p.m. 
3.10 p.m. 
THE FUNCTION OF 
CRITICISM KEEP UP YOUR RUSSIAN 
starting December 14th Thursdays starting October 6th 
7.30 p.m. 6.40 p.m. 
Music Series: 


TALKING OF MUSIC—Sunday afternoons, Network Three 
Monday mornings, Home Service 


BACKGROUND TO MUSIC—Tuesday evenings, starting October 4th 
Network Three, 6.15 p.m. 
Many of these series are associated with pamphlets and 
some of them are used by residential colleges as introduc- 
‘tions to week-end courses. 


Full details can be obtained from: 


FuRTHER EDUCATION LIAISON OFFICER, BROADCASTING House, 
LonpDon, W.1 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


titles in a series which Mr Harvey is editing; and they may be briefly 
described as the introductions to good A-level and undergraduate editions 
of these texts, without the texts themselves. There was a need for such 
a series as this. At present the student, in adult classes as well as elswhere, 
has to choose between full-scale critical works which, covering a wider 
field than his immediate needs, may not give him the detailed help he 
seeks; and, at the other extreme, the nasty little booklets which spot 
examination questions for him, offer outline answers to be memorised, 
and imply a critical approach which is a couple of generations out of 
date. This series, if it prospers, should change the situation; and it 
deserves to prosper, for both these first two issues are excellently done. 

The Living Shakespeare reprints a series of talks first heard on 
Network Three last year; and whilst on the air they were mostly lively 
and interesting—the sort of thing one would willingly send one’s 
students to listen to—in print they are scrappy and disjointed. All the 
distinguished contributors have suffered badly from a lack of elbow-room; 
and though of course anything that David Daiches or Dover Wilson says 
on Shakespeare is worth reading (to take the alphabetical extremes of 
a bright galaxy) tnese chapters, at best, stimulate without satisfying. 
One would still send one’s fairly elementary students to this book; 
but the moral seems to be that nothing less than a Third Programme 
series or a set of Reith Lectures makes a satisfactory book. 

With the Outlines of Shakespeare's Plays, we reach bottom. With their 
aid, the reader can know the plots of these plays without the labour of 
reading them; though the sort of reader who wants to is not likely to 
be very interested in Shakespeare anyhow. The outlines are dressed out 
with a introduction containing information readily available elsewhere, 
and some trivial appendices (who really cares to be told that Ursula 
Leigh’s novel-title Give Me My Robe is a quotation from Antony and 
Cleopatra?). It is hard to see any serious purpose this book can serve; 
and why it needed three American professors to compile it; and why, 
twenty-six years after its American publication, it is now offered to 
British readers. The Lambs did the same thing, and with more art. 

JOHN LEVITT 


JOSEPH CONRAD: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY, by Jocelyn Baines. (Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 507 pp., 42s.) 

Despite the proliferation of criticism of Joseph Conrad during the 
past two decades, a reliable biography has been wanting. Aubry’s 
standard Life and Letters was incomplete and inaccurate; his attitude 
to sources was unscholarly and he relied upon Conrad’s own account 
of events where Conrad was anxious that the full truth should not 
emerge. Jocelyn Baines has now produced a definitive biography. Aided 
by Polish and French scholars, he has vastly increased our knowledge 
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WRITERS AND CRITICS 


\ C Chief Editor: A. NORMAN JEFFARES 
Advisory Editors: DAVID DAICHES and C. P. SNOW 


Writers and Critics is a new paperback series designed for all those 
interested in modern and especially contemporary literature, 
American, British and European. Up-to-date, concise and above all 
readable, each volume in the series deals with one important writer 


giving a first-class introduction to his work. 


The series will cover a wide range of writers, both conservative 
and controversial. The authors of the individual volumes are for the 
most part well known and each has a particular interest in the 


writer whom he discusses. 


The books will be published in batches of four, twice yearly in 
March and September. The first four titles will be published on 
19th September, 1960 


EZRA POUND WALLACE STEVENS 
G. S. Fraser Frank Kermode 


ROBERT GRAVES HENRY JAMES 
J. M. Cohen D. W. Jefferson 


Cr. 8vo 128 pages 
PRICE 3s 6d EACH 


OLIVER AND BOYD 


TWEEDDALE COURT, 14 HIGH STREET, EDINBURGH I 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


of Conrad’s early life in Poland and France. The highly literary back- 
ground of his family is for the first time given its due importance and 
the truth revealed about the intensely romantic events—gun-running, 
wrecking, Carlist conspiracy, passionate love affair with the enigmatic 
Dojia Rita—of which he wrote in The Mirror of the Sea and, under the 
guise of fiction, in The Arrow of Gold. Here the most sensational revela- 
tions are made. Conrad persuaded Aubry that this episode came to an 
end with a duel, in which he was nearly killed, with a rival for Dofia 
Rita. The truth turns out to be that he overspent his allowance, tried 
to recoup himself at Monte Carlo, lost and shot himself. Though he 
makes no other corrections as great as this, Mr Baines, throughout his 
scrupulous book, revises our perspective. 

His criticism is sober and perceptive and, if he seems at times a little 
too insistent upon calling back criticism from the wilder flights of 
symbol hunting, his impulse towards reason and balance is understand- 
able and probably overdue. These seems no doubt that this critical bio- 
graphy will remain a standard work. DOUGLAS HEWITT 


out oF apatHy, ed. E. P. Thompson. (New Left Books, Stevens, 
pp. 308, 15s.) 

Apathy is not a word to move adult educationists now; it is dog- 
eared and question-begging. But the title hides an intelligent book, the 
first of the New Left Books sponsored by the editors of New Left Review. 
These are to be the expression of ‘a new socialist inquiry’, written ‘for 
the entire Labour movement—and for those outside it who at the moment 
have no politics more complicated than a sense of moral unease and a 
persistent (nuclear) anxiety’. There are eight essays from five contri- 
butors, one of whom, it is acknowledged, ‘as a Trotskyite differs in 
some ways’ from the others. Yet the book does not gain cohesion, as it 
should, from its ideological unity, and a little (non-Marxist) contradiction 
might have given it other virtues instead. 

It is a challenging, stimulating book, nevertheless, setting out with 
a bold sweep, which does not always prevent incisiveness, the wrongs 
and injustices of our Free Enterprise Society. I write this notice during 
a week when telephone shares and land are selling dear, and Vauxhall 
cars are selling cheap. The system invites criticism clearly enough, for 
stupidity, if not for wickedness. All the same, I find the book uncon- 
vincing. I do not see so urgently the need ‘to provide all the growing 
points of human activity against the present social order with coherent 
theoretical expression’. I see the underlying belief in human per- 
fectibility as out of touch with Secondary Modern England, and a little 
frightening; there are political problems here, which are serious enough 
to demand more attention. 

Some of the essays display a remarkable intellectual range, and I 
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What do you know 
about the 
Common Market ? 


In recent months the Common Market—one of the three 
European Communities—has been much in the news. To 
help tutors and students in their work on this topic the 
London office of the Communities’ Information Service 
offers literature and other services to adult education 


groups. These include : 


THE FACTS A short illustrated brochure 
outlining the origins, aims and 
programmes of the Communities. 


BULLETIN FROM THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


A regular account of economic, 
social and political developments. 


For these and other publications, please write to: 


INFORMATION SERVICE OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 
23 CHESHAM STREET, LONDON SWI (SLO 045<:-8) 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


should applaud the crossing of subject boundaries, if it were not done 
in some places at such a determined canter. There is also a tendency to 
discuss the work of other named writers, without adequately explaining 
that work. For a series described as ‘not academic’ this surely will not 
do: one feels occasionally like the student who, through hearing too 
much scholarship, thought Trevor-Roper and Tawney were antagonists 
in the English Civil War. 

Yet there are some good things in the book. Alasdair MacIntyre’s 
chapter on the Intellectuals, for example, is a challenge to those who 
believe that adult education has more relevance to a democratic society 
than, say, the operation of Colleges of Further Education: ‘. . . the key- 
point in our intellectual failure is in the human sciences . . . (these) 
have been fragmented, becoming on the one hand abstract academic 
disciplines, as divided and divisive as any other disciplines, or on the 
other hand being turned into training schools for personnel managers 
and almoners’. There follow some shrewd hits at Popper, Namier and 
others. 

A tutor in search of a point of view to lay before his class as a working 
hypothesis might find something of value here. Two or three chapters 
would be useful in the book-box of an Economics class. In ten years’ 
time the book will be an interesting historical document, evidence of 
the atmosphere of the 1960's. The patient will still be alive and ill, 
and this diagnosis will still be—not available on the National Health 
Service. P. J. MADGWICK 


PRESSURE GROUP POLITICS: THE CASE OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TI0N, by Harry Eckstein. (Allen & Unwin, 168 pp., 16s.) 

In tutorial classes, the analysis of the actual working of our political 
institutions is an uncommon enterprise. This neglect of an important 
aspect of social behaviour is in part the natural consequence of the 
inadequacy of political studies in British universities, where scholars 
have concentrated on political forms to the virtual exclusion of processes, 
and, correspondingly, on technicalities (appropriate enough for certain 
purposes) relating to Cabinet, Parliament and Civil Service to the neglect 
of the ceaseless, nation-wide striving to shape policy (or decisions) and 
the consequent clash of interests in which those three entities are chiefly 
significant as being both disputants and arbiters. This is politics with the 
yeast left out, indigestible for undergraduates, who have to swallow, 
unpalatable to adults, who decline with thanks. 

Since the war various researches have been providing the missing 
yeast, which, added to the traditional ingredients, can be made the basis 
for a meal that adults have been known to eat without obvious discom- 
fort and even with some relish. The literature of pressure groups is par- 
ticularly important because their part in the formulation of policy has 
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Whitehall—Town Hall 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF 
CENTRAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By F. W. G. BENEMY B.Sc. 


Head of the Department of Social Science, William Ellis School, London, 
and Tutor, Department of Extra-Mural Studies, London University 


This very readable book will help all those studying the subject called ‘British 
Constitution.’ The author has made this book as modern as possible, in the hope 
that young men and women in the forces or pursuing adult education in the 
evenings will find it useful. October. About 12s. 6d. 


Men and Nations 
ANATOLE G. MAZOUR and JOHN M. PEOPLES 


A “copiously illustrated introduction to world history . . . the style is clear and 
simple, and the review of events which concludes each chapter helps the student 
to fix in his mind the main course of historical development. Further help is 
given by the numerous maps.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 

800pp.+ 16pp. World Atlas in colour. £46s. net 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 


fe) 
Fine Art 


The Victoria and Albert Museum publish several series of books suit- 
able for students, collectors, and libraries, illustrating selections from 
the various collections which cover all countries, periods and styles. 
Recent additions include: 


CATALOGUE OF THE CONSTABLE COLLECTION 
by Graham Reynolds 126s (post 2s 3d) 


CASKETS FROM CORDOBA 
by John Beckwith 12s 6d (post 8d) 


ENGLISH PRINTED TEXTILES 10s (post 8d) 
EARLY KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS 2s 6d (post 2d) 
HERALDRY 2s 6d (post 2d) 


From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


been so absurdly under-estimated. As Professor Eckstein reveals in this 
book, British medical policy, after a certain stage had been reached, was 
in reality the handiwork of the BMA rather than of those institutions 
commonly called ‘governing’. Thus the BMA and other private associa- 
tions must be brought within the ambit of any worthwhile course of 
political studies. 

In such a course one examines private associations on at least two 
levels: as themselves political systems in miniature and also as elements 
in the larger policy-making process. Eckstein has something to say about 
the internal politics but makes no attempt to emulate Garceau’s minor 
classic, The Political Life of the American Medical Association. Funda- 
mentally he concerns himself with the role of the BMA in the making 
of medical policy since 1945. The book has some misprints (MacLeod, 
p- 55; ‘automonous’, p. 62; Gaurdian, p. 73, No. 1), and long, disfigur- 
ing footnotes (in pp. 17-20 inclusive these exceed the text by half a page), 
but should be placed prominently in bibliographies, book-boxes and on 
book-shelves (as well as read). In fact though not in form, its seven 
chapters fall into two distinct parts. The first and last chapters are 
theoretical, valuable for those familiar with the literature but difficult 
for beginners, including non-specialist tutors, who would do well to 
read Eckstein’s admirable chapter in Beer and Ulam’s Patterns of 
Government before taking up this volume. Chapters II-VI are empiri- 
cal: these analyse the BMA’s gradual involvement in politics, discuss 
successful as well as unsuccessful negotiations, the forms of influence 
and the Association’s effectiveness as a pressure group. This material 
can be used by tutors even without the theoretical framework, though 
only within that framework will it be fully comprehended. 

GRAHAM WOOTTON 


ELECTING THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT, by Keith Kyle. (Commonwealth- 
American Current Affairs Unit of the English Speaking Union, 
37 Charles Street, London, W.1, 1s. 6d. Special terms for bulk 
orders.) 

Now that the candidates for the White House have been chosen the 
sounds of the election campaign for the world’s most powerful elective 
office will echo the world over, This may well be a time when those who 
conduct adult classes will be asked to supply a little, or perhaps a lot of 
information about the American presidency in general, and the electoral 
machinery in particular. Electing the American President, a booklet of 
twenty-five pages, not counting end-papers, of useful data by Keith Kyle, 
will provide as much on the subject as even the most knowledge thirsty 
will demand. There is everything in it, from notes on the constitutional 
qualifications for candidates, to ‘voting a straight ticket’ or ‘being given 
a ride on the coat tails’. If the latter political language is esoteric, a 
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Ya 
HOW TO DESIGN 
YOUR OWN 
DRESS PATTERNS 
By Adele P. Margolis. A com- 
prehensive book showing the keen 
dressmaker how to incorporate 
her own ideas and needs into 
original dress patterns. “Useful 
for every teacher of adult dress- 

making.”—Home Economics. 
35s. net 


COUNTRY BASKETS 


By Evelyn Legg. How to make 
attractive baskets using unusual 
hedgerow and garden materials, 
as well as the usual centre cane, 
Palembang cane, etc. 

16s. net 


CRAFT NOTEBOOKS 
A series designed specially for 
Further Education classes, giving 
simply and graphically the basic 
techniques of different crafts. 
32 pages, with one page of text 
facing one page of illustrations. 

3s. 6d. each 
EMBROIDERY 
by Winsome Douglass 
CANEWORK 
by I. V. Bogardus 


FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT 


by E. M. Lyall 


ADVANCED CANEWORK 
by I. V. Bogardus 


LAMPSHADES 
by Margaret Rourke 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 
by J. M. Howard 


Write for our Catalogue 


MILLS & BOON 
50 Grafton Way, London W1 


NS NA NA NPN 
ANGI 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
through 
Visaphone Records 


Visaphone French, German, 
Russian (soon) £8 11s. Od. 
Interpret French, Italian, 
Spanish, German £3 12s. Od. 


Interphone French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Russian 
(soon) £1 17s. Od. 


FREE TRIAL—NO DEPOSIT 


Unsere Zeitung. The ideal magazine 
for students of German, 11s. 3d. p.a. 
Monthly LP record (optional extra) 
8s. Free specimen copies on request. 
Full details from: 
VISAPHONE CO. LTD. 
10 Bayley Street, London, W.C.1 


Ready October 


Universities in 
Transition 


H. C. DENT 
Director, Institute of Education, 
Sheffield University 
16s net 


The Structure of 
English Education 


ROGER ARMFELT 


a clear, accurate and compre- 
hensive description of the — 
educational today .. 

be confident recommended — 
The Listener. 2s 6d net 


COHEN & WEST 
30 Percy Street, London, W.! 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


glance at page 24 will make all straight and clear. There is also an 
electorial map, giving the share of each State in the 537 electoral college 
votes, with Alaska and Hawaii inset. They have incidentally three 
electoral college votes each. 

The really valuable thing about this booklet by the former Washington 
correspondent of the Economist is that it brings out bodly the difference 
between the parliamentary and presidential systems. Both are democratic 
engines; which is best calculated to produce government of the people, 
for the people, by the people is of course a controversial imponderable, 
worth thinking about. G. I. LEWIS 
LET’S HAVE SOME Music, by Donald Hughes. (Museum Press, 12s. 6d.) 

Although Donald Hughes’ book is ‘A Guide for Young Music-Lovers’, 
there are two reasons why it is worth commending to adult educationists. 
First, continuity between school, youth service and adult education is 
better achieved through the arts than through activities which demand 
too much experience from the young, or too much physical exertion from 
their elders. Dr Hughes’ book acquaints us with what progressive music 
advisers are advocating among our potential clients. More fundamentally, 
the aesthetic philosophy implicit in its chapters is important at every 
stage of musical education. Educationists can no longer identify music 
with art music; and if we recognise that music to make and enjoy includes 
jazz and ‘pop’ as well as folk songs, madrigals, ‘classical’ music and 
opera, we are not necessarily involved in opportunism of the skiffle-in- 
the-crypt variety. The highbrow who rejects entertainment music as bad 
per se, and the philistine pop fan who condemns anything more demand- 
ing as ‘square’ commit the same fallacy in opposite directions. Both need 
the corrective offered by Dr Hughes: ‘None of these tastes contradict 
another: you can enjoy Bach and boogie, Haydn and hill-billies. Most 
people have some blind spots: but the fewer they are the more fun you 
get.’ BRIAN GROOMBRIDGE 
THE FOUNDRY WORKERS: A TRADE UNION History, by H. ]. Fyrth and 

Henry Collins. (Amalgamated Union of Foundry Workers, 
164 Chorlton Road, Manchester, pp. 348, 18s.) 

It is often difficult to know for whom official trade union histories are 
written. The least one can say is that usually their authors, whether 
retired trade union leaders, journalists or academics, do not write for 
the unions’ members. But in this case they are the readers for whom the 
book is intended. The general secretary during whose reign this history 
was commissioned writes in his preface, ‘In contracting with the 
Authors .. . the National Executive Council has provided a much- 
needed text book for members who wish to make use of the educational 
facilities which the union provides’ and the authors declare, ‘This book 
is written in the first place for members of the AUFW’. 
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REVIEWS 


This objective makes the book especially interesting for adult education 
tutors. One reason why trade union history plays so small a part in the 
curriculum of trade union education is the lack of union histories which 
members can read with ease and pleasure as well as enthusiasm. Official 
histories are not well known for their power to excite, even when they 
have an exciting story to tell. Yet this one is written by two university 
extra-mural tutors who know the union well from teaching at its summer 
and week-end schools and who set out to capture the members’ attention. 

In spite of this one feels that they have failed to get out of the rut of 
‘official history’. Of course the union wants a complete history and since 
the foundry workers’ union has been made out of several unions all 
their histories must be included. All aspects of the union’s policy have to 
be covered and justified in detail. The national issues dominate it and the 
rank-and-file member will have to make for himself the connections 
between his own activity in the union and the affairs the authors describe. 
The volume makes no concessions to the reader unskilled in winding 
his way through a maze of detailed information. Indeed, it may be that 
a union history cannot be at the same time a definitive account of the 
union’s development and a book about the union which the members 
will gladly read. 

The specialists, on the other hand, will find the ample illustration of 
general points in trade union history to their liking; the trees will not 
prevent them from seeing the wood. F. J. BAYLISS 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


MANY OF THE PUBLICATIONS mentioned in this section in each issue 
are not readily available in this country, but copies can always be seen 
in the Institute’s library. The library also contains runs of periodicals 
from diverse sources and in various languages; this month, we should 
like to draw attention to a random sample of the English-language 
journals. 

THE DEPARIMENT OF TUTORIAL CLASSES in the UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
publishes fortnightly a Current Affairs Bulletin (price 6d., annual sub- 
scription, 138. 6d., special rates for bulk orders). Each issue of sixteen 
pages is devoted to a detailed consideration, often with illustrations and 
always with a further reading list, of one theme—‘Company Takeovers’, 
for instance, ‘Communism in India’, ‘The Status of the American Negro’, 
‘George Orwell’, ‘The Physically Handicapped Worker’. From the same 
address comes The Australian Highway, the two-monthly journal of 
the Australian WEA. Again, this is by no means of exclusively Austra- 
lian interest: a recent issue contained, among other things, a short story, 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


an article on the Summit Conference, and a policy for witches (or any 
other persecuted minority). 

‘Director of Recreation’ sounds to us a curious office, but it is com- 
monplace enough to the Canadian. Anyone interested in the co-ordina- 
tion of leisure interests for people of all ages in a community would find 
the articles and reports in Community Courier illuminating. This is a 
quarterly journal from the COMMUNITY PROGRAMMES BRANCH, Department 
of Education, 206 Huron Street, Toronto 5. 

THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION publishes a very lively 
monthly magazine, Food for Thought, with articles on theory and prac- 
tice, and reviews of books and films. One of its articles on the mass 
media, ‘Kitsch and U’ by Peter E. Seigle, has just been issued as a 
separate off-print by the CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR 
ADULTS, 4819 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. (no charge for single 
copies). The center publishes its own Notes and Essays on Education: 
for Adults, an occasional series we usually note here. 

ungsco (Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7) issues a formidable list of publica- 
tions relevant to adult education. Full details can be obtained direct from’ 
Paris. To mention just one, Reports and Papers on Mass Communication 
have now reached No. 29, ‘Film Making on a Low Budget’. This dis- 
cusses aims and achievements as well as the technical aspects, and costs 
2s. 6d. 


INSURANCES 


CAN BE SPECIALLY ARRANGED 
TO SUIT THE NEEDS OF 


ADULT CLUBS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
SCHOOLS, 
YOUTH CLUBS, 
COMMUNITY 
CENTRES & 


WINTER 


The NIAE’s Winter 
Calendar of residential 
short courses to be held 
from September until the 
end of March 1961 is now 
DETAILS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM available. We are pleased 

THE to accept standing orders 


WESTMINSTER 


Single copies \s. 


FIRE OFFICE 


HEAD OFFICE: 27-28 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


By post \s. 6d. 
Special terms for quantities 


35 QUEEN ANNE STREET 
Lonpon, W.1 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rate: £1 1s. per column/inch. Average 8 lines per inch, 6 words 
per line. Discounts for series bookings. 


Appointment Vacant 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


The University of Glasgow Extra- 
Mural Education Committee expects 
to appoint a Tutor in Natural Science, 
with effect from September 1961. The 
Committee’s work, which covers 
most of the West of Scotland, is 
expanding rapidly and there is a 
growing demand for classes in 
Science, of which there are now 43 
in the area. The person appointed 
will be expected to carry out both 
organizing and _ teaching duties. 
Salary scale £1,050—£1,£50 

The appointment is not being 
formally advertised as yet, but anyone 
interested is asked to write to the 
Director of Extra-Mural Studies, 
91 Oakfield Avenue, Glasgow, W.2, 
for further information. 


HILLCROFT COLLEGE 
SURBITON, SURREY Elmbridge 2688 
provides a one-year residential course for 
women over 20 in Literature, History, 
Economics, Psychology, History of Art, 
Political Theory, Social Studies, etc. 
Painting, Music and Drama for recreation. 

Recognised by Ministry of Education. 
Grants available. 
Particulars from Secretary (AE) 


SUMMER ART COURSES will again be 
held at Big Wood (halfway between Oxford 
and Abingdon) in 1961. Whitsun Week- 
end: June 10th-July 15th: August 12th- 
September 2nd. Tutors include John 
es R.C.A., Anthony Atkinson, 

A. FP. Bin: ley, M.A., Tarquin 
Cor fe, Des.R.C. A., Geri Morgan, John 
Nash, R.A., Gilbert Spencer, R.A., and 
Clifford Wyndham. £10 P.W. Inclusive. 
Information leaflets from W. Dockar- 
a Park End, Radley nr. Abingdon, 

erks. 


DUPLICATING 
VERBATIM SHORTHAND 
TYPING TRANSLATING 

MABEL EYLES 


10 Beaconsfield Road, London, N.11 
ENTerprise 3324 


COLOUR 
FILMSTRIPS & 35mm SLIDES 


by top specialist photographers, 
with lecture notes 


CRAFTS - ZOOLOGY 
METEOROLOGY 


from DIANA WYLLIE LIMITED 
3 PARK RoaD, LONDON, N.W.1 Pad. 7333 


Which ?’’ 

reports are impartial and factual, based 
on independent tests. ‘*Which?’’ is 
published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association. Anuual subscription only 
£1, to Dept. 78, 333 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1i. Special terms for 
classroom use. 


University of London 
EXTENSION COURSES 


Details of University Extension 
courses beginning early in 1961 are 
now available in a descriptive booklet 
issued by the Department of Extra- 
Mural Studies of London University. 
Also included in the booklet are 
week-end courses, and vacation 
courses embracing the following 
themes: Study Tour of Hereford, 
Worcester and Chester; Biochemistry 
and Mathematics at King’s College, 
W.C.2; Practical Archaeological 
Excavation at Loughton Camp, 
Essex; Study Tour of Spain for 
students of Art and Architecture. The 
University Extension Residential 
Summer School brochure will be 
available at the end of January. 


Inquiries regarding these courses 
should be made to the Deputy 
Director (Extension), Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, 
Malet Street, W.C.1 
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